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TEXT-BOOK TO KANT. 

The Critique of Pure Beason : Esthetic, Categories, Schematism, 
Translation, Reproduction, Commentary. With Index and Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By J. Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., Author 
of ** The Secret of Hegel." 

** No one in our day has done so much to intei^ret German philosophy, as 
no one has shown a firmer and deeper apprehension of the essential problem 
of thought. He has smitten the sophisms of Haxleyan materialism with a 
hammer-like force, crushing to the bone. The scientific investigator, great 
in his own department bat not in the region of pure thought, may have ridden 
off lightly after his encounter, with his protoplastic theory safe, as he sup- 
posed, in his keeping ; but no one who witnessed the encounter and could 
understand the weight of the blows given could doubt on which side lay the 
victory. (See Dr H. Stirling's two brochures, * As Regards Protoplasm * and 
'Address on Materialism.') The ' Text-Book of Kant' shows all the well- 
known qualities of Dr Stirling as a philosophical expositor. It is independent, 
powerful, and luminous throughout, with a light that shines from beneath 
rather than over the surface." — The Edinburgh Beview, 

** Those who owe most to Dr Stirling have apparently been reluctant to 
acknowledge their indebtedness. .... In dealing with these most 
recent emanations of the Scoto-Kantian school, we naturally give the first 
place to the ' master of those who know.* Dr Stirling's ' Text-Book to Kant* 
would deserve this position apart from anj previous claims to our attention : 
it is by far the most weighty contribution among those under review." — 
AtliencBum, 

"We think Dr Stirling has performed his task admirably."— Fe«ftiim«/er 
Review. 

" Dr Stirling, being competent by special study, and by a gift of meta- 
physical insight, the result of long preparation, to interpret Kant, he has 
done well to issue a text-book which does for Kant once for all what none 
of the previous interpreters and commentators have succeeded in accom- 
plishing From the first page to the last the capable reader 

feels that he is in the hands of a m«ster for whom there are no insolubilities 
in the ' Critique of Pure Reason,' and who has overcome and resolved the 
difficulties which it has hitherto presented, because he has himself advanced 
to a standpoint in the development of philosophical thought from which he 
can look back upon and take a bird's-eye view of the whole ground. It is 

this bird's-eye view which is presented to us in this text-book 

His interpretation of Kant seems to us the one intelligible exposition of the 
system of the sage of Konigsberg, in all he accomplished and half-uncon- 
sciously aimed at, which has yet been produced."— JJnfo's^ Quarterly Review. 

*' This Text-Book to Kant, therefore, we conceive to be what its title 
implies— precisely the book needed by the students of philosophy." — The 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

"The Reproduction is in many ways a very wonderful piece of writing: 
it is a fresh proof of a gift of living exposition such as has rarely been 

equalled It is a high intellectual pleasure to read Dr 

Stirling's clear and telling sentences.^*— J mfrew Seth^ in " Mind." 

*' This is the greatest work on Kantianism since Kant's Kritik itself.'* — 
Professor Harris, LL.D., Concord, Massachusetts. 

" The reader would do well to refer to his [Dr Stirling's] lucid and admir- 
able exposition of Kant's system generally." — Professor VtUclCs ^^HamHUm,^ 
in Blachoood^s Philosophical Classics, 
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TEXT-BOOK TO UHT--Continued. 

*^ There is not amongst ns a writer on philosophy who could have done 
the work as it has been accomplished by the author of ^ The Secret of 
Hegel.' .... In the ^ Text-Book/ with its threefold division of 
* Reproduction,' * Translation,* and * Commentary,' we have a metaphysical 
tour deforce unique in British philosophical literature. We must go back 
to David Hume to find any such masterly analysis and such exhaustive 
research into the genesis of the thought which by the philosopher is con- 
nected into a reasoned system, symmetrical and self-contained, and bearing 
within itself the vouchers for its own validity and reality, but which in 
common reflection is merely taken for granted. *— 6Hobe. 

" . . . . Dr Hutchison Stirling, who for distinctively metaphysical 
acumen is probably not surpassed by any man living. A * Text-Book to 
Kant' from his hands becomes, therefore, something of a philosophical 
event." — DctUy Scotsman. 

** Dr Stirling, ever since the publication of his * Hegel,' has taken rank 
as jprinceps phitosophorum in this country, and in the book on Kant with 
which he now enriches our literature he only fulfils the long expectations 
of his friends and admirers. It is not necessary to do more than read a 
few sentences to feel that we are here in a severe scientific atmosphere. The 
daylight of pure intellect is everywhere ; and as we go more fully into the 
volume we find a mastery of imaginative and almost picturesque treatment 
which reveals that in Dr Stirling there exists the rare combination of the 

poetic with the scientific temperament The Reproduction, in 

which Dr Stirling assumes the place of Kant, and explains his position to 
his readers, and how he got at it, is so admirable, that we doubt if any philo- 
sophical reader will be able to lay down the book till he has followed the 
argument to its issue. It is the most closely woven web of metaphysical 

exposition that we have ever met with Our conviction is, that 

this is one of the few books that will never be superseded, and we are 
equally certain that no student of Kant within our universities, or outside 
them, can afford to dispense with it for a single day, for here he has Kant 
finally put before him."— Courant. 
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* There can be no question whatever respecting the weight and solidity of 
Mr. Stirling's exposition. ... It will mark a period in philosophical trans- 
actions, and tend more thoroughly to reveal the tendencies of modem thought 
in that direction than any other work yet published in this country has done.* 

Bbll's Messbnoeb. 

' Mr. Stirling's learned and laborious endeavours to unveil the mystery of 
Hegel are entitled to attentive and thoughtful consideration. . . . Mr. Stirling 
has applied himself to his subject systematically and thoroughly. . . . There 
can no such complete guide be found in the English language.' 

Edinbubgh Coubant. 

'This is a most remarkable book in several respects. The Author is, 
perhaps, the very first in this country who has laboriously and patiently 
sounded Hegel. . . . Unlike any of the commentators of Hegel that we have 
yet seen, Mr. Stirling can always be understood by an intelligent and attentive 
reader. He writes as if he wished to make himself plain to the meanest 
capacity, and he has a facility of language and illustration which lights up the 
driest and most abstract reasonings of his master.' Glasgow Herald. 

* A great book has just been published, entitled The Secret of Hegd, which, 
sooner or later, must attract the attention, and influence the conclusions, of 
true thinkers.* Temperance Spectatoil 

*A very elaborate, conscientious, and earnest work. . . . We express our 
high estimation of the ability and research displayed in it* 

Weekly Dispatch. 

* If anything can make Hegel's " complete Logic " acceptable to the English 
mind, such faith and industry as Mr. Stirling's must succeed. . . . Those who 
wish to form a complete survey of the great fi^d of German philosophy will 
do well to study these volumes^* John Bull. 
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Critical Opinions of * The Secret of Hegel * -^continued, 

*We welcome most cordially these volumes. ... A work which is the 
monument of so much labour, erudition, perseverance, and thought/ 

London Ebview. 

* To say that this is by fiir the most important work written in the English 
language on any phase of the post-Kantian philosophy of Germany would bo 
saying very little. . . . One of the most remarkable works on philosophy that 
has been seen for years.* Athsn^um. 

* The book itself is of much value, especially at the present time. ... It 
will repay those well who will give the necessary attention to its reading. We 
have to thank Mr. Stirling for setting these obscure dicta in as clear a light as 
they can be set in, and making them as intelligible as they can be made.' 

Chubchman. 
*A11 readers who have the taste and patience necessary for the encountering 
such tasks wiU be glad to receive Mr. Stirling's exposition. We have read 
it with deep interest. It was a very tough task, and he has wrought it in a 
determined and intelligent manner.' Eclectic Eevibw. 

* — Has approached nearer to an intelligible exposition of the Hegelian 
philosophy than has yet been accomplished in England. . . . The Preface a 
remarkably vigorous and masterful piece of writing — ^the book able in the 
highest degree.' Wbstminstbb Ebview. 

* Mr. Stirling has certainly done much to help the English student ... He 
is a writer of power and fire — original, bold, self-reliant^ and with a wealth of 
knowledge and thought that must soon make him distinguished among the 
teachers of the teachers of this country.* Globe. 

* The book deserves a cordial welcome.* Professor Masson. 

* The whole work is in my view a masterpiece — a great book. The style, 
manner, method, and art of it enchant me — to use a loose expression, among 
general terms. I consider it to be completely successful in what it proposes 
to do. Its appearance should constitute an era at once in the literary and the 
philosophical aspect. The ease and fulness of philosophical expression in it — 
the power and wealth of illustration, comparison, assimilation, analogy, 
metaphor, literary filling out and accommodation, and finish — are to my mind 
unique. The labour, the patience — ^the instinct for truth and for metaphysical 
tracks and trails — the constant connection with life — ^the explanatory method 
of resuming and taking up so that the reader is taught without almost any 
stress on his own thought — ^these things continually rouse my admiration and 
delight. The whole book is colossal — a wonder of work. The style of it is 
unique in raciness, original force, and utterly unaffected prodigality of wealth 
— expository, ratiocinative, illustrative, literary, familiar, discursive. The 
characterisations of the man Hegel are delicice of literary touch.' 

Mr. CuppLES. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Of the conclusions which, in the * Secret of Hegel/ I 
was occasionally led to express in reference to the 
teachings of Sir William Hamilton, I now produce the 
Deduction. Written before the work named (it was 
written in 1862, and is now re-written principally for 
the sake of condensation, and always and only from 
the original materials), this deduction rose from the 
necessity to examine the productions of my predeces- 
sors in the field of German thought. Of these, before 
this examination, Sir William Hamilton was to me, 
so to speak, virgin-ground : I had heard of him, but I 
had not read a single word he had written. I believed 
what I had heard, nevertheless, and, so believing, 
approached him — ^a countryman of my own — with no 
expectation, no wish, no thought, but to find all that 
I had heard true. Nor, in a certain sense, did the 
event prove otherwise : Sir William Hamilton showed 
at once as a man of infinite acquirement, infinite ability. 
In a certain other sense, however, the event did prove 
otherwise, and my expectations were disappointed. 



vi PKEFATORY NOTE. 

It is to be said, at the same time, that the surprise at 
my own results, together with the resistance to these 
results which I met with at the hands of two of Sir 
William Hamilton's most competent and admiring 
students, in whose society the relative study was 
pretty much. carried on, threw me so often back on 
the duty of re-investigation that, in the end, it was 
impossible for me longer to doubt the truth of my 
own conclusions. 

This deduction is divided into four parts : I. The 
philosophy of perception, containing as subsections 
under it — 1. Hamilton both presentationist and phe- 
nomenalist; 2. The testimony of consciousness, or 
Hamilton's on; 3. The analysis of philosophy, or 
Hamilton's hon; and 4. The principle of common 
sense: II. The philosophy of the conditioned, con- 
taining as subsections under it — 1. The absolute; 2. 
Hamilton's knowledge of Kant and Hegel; and 3. The 
law of the conditioned: III. Logic; and, IV. A 
general conclusion. 



Of these parts, I publish now only the first ; 
amounting, perhaps, to about a third of the whole. 
This part, however, is, so far as Hamilton's activity 
is concerned, the most important. It will, of itself, 
probably, suffice to justify, on the whole, the conclu- 
sions spoken of as already before the public ; and it is 



PREFATORY NOTE. vii 

solely with a view to this justification that it is 
published. The other parts are, for the present, 
suppressed, in submission to the temper of the time, 
and in consideration of the intervention, on the same 
subject, and, as I understand, with similar results, of 
my more distinguished contemporary, Mr. Mill. 

I am sensible, at the same time, that this partial 
publication is, in every point of view but the one 
indicated, unjust to myself. I seem to myself to have 
discovered in Hamilton a certain vein of disingenuous- 
ness that, cruelly unjust to individuals, has probably 
caused the retardation of general British philosophy 
by, perhaps, a generation; and it is the remaining 
parts of my deduction that are, after all, the best fitted 
to demonstrate this, and establish grounds for any 
indignation which I may have been consequently led 
to express — though without the slightest ill-wUl, of 
which, indeed, however adverse to the mischievous 
vein concerned, I am entirely unconscious. Really, 
grown men, already gray with work, do not take 
boyish hatreds at what they examine for the first 
time then, and in general interests. Nay, many 
of the averments in question occur in those provi- 
sional Notes that were intended, in the first instance, 
for no eye but my own, and arise, therefore, fi-om a 
man who, in presence only of a scientific fact, feels 
himself as fi-ee in its regard from passion or prejudice 
as the air that embraces it, or the light that records it. 
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Such reasons for regret, then, are not wanting as 
regards the parts withheld, and certainly, too, there 
may be something in the exhaustive discussion of all 
that Hamilton has anywhere said of the Germans 
(part ii. 2) calculated to be of advantage, and give 
information, at present. As it is, however, I believe 
I act for the best in publishing, in the meantime, only 
the philosophy of perception. 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 



The works of Sir William Hamilton, Logician, pre- 
sent themselves, as is well known, in six volumes of 
no inconsiderable bulk. Bulk, in this case, need not 
repel, however; for at the same time that the present 
inquest has been universal and unexceptive, it has 
resulted thence that the six volumes stand to the 
three reviews — ' Perception,' the * Absolute,* and 
* Logic' — ^pretty much as quantity to quality; so that 
he who possesses the latter may, with tolerable justice, 
claim the former also. These reviews, indeed, con- 
tain the writer's stocky and any study else in Hamil- 
ton — ^unless of a few of the notes to Reid — ^may be 
held superfluous. 

I. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERCEPTION. 

In this stock — ^we may say it at once — Perception is 
the middle-point, and to it, therefore, the present 
examination directly addresses itself. Perception, 
indeed, constitutes the middle-point of the entire 
movement named Scotch Philosophy, and the reason 

B 



2 I. 1. PERCEPTION: THE CONTRADICTION. 

lies in the general object of that movement's origi- 
nator. Reid, namely, sought to replace the Mediate 
and Representative Perception of the * Ideal System ' 
— a perception that asserts itself to perceive, not 
things without, but ideas within — ^by the Immediate 
and Presentative Perception of Common Sense, which 
believes itself to perceive, on the contrary, not ideas 
within, but things without. And, if this was the ob- 
ject of Reid, it was equally the object — with but few 
exceptions (Brown, for example) — of his followers, 
and, among these, of Hamilton in especial. Hence it 
was that he (Hamilton) — on the authority of ' con- 
sciousness ' and with appeal to ^ common sense '-^op- 
posed to the theory of ^ representationism,' or ^ cosmo- 
thetic idealism,' his own creed of ^ presentationism,' 
or * natural realism,' * natural dualism.' This, indeed, 
is the information of the very first step in Hamilton 
— ^information so impossible to mistake, that it is not 
easy to describe the shock with which we experience the 
contradiction of the second. It is with this contradic- 
tion, then, that we shall open the present discussion. 

1. Hamilton both Presentationist and Phenomenalism 
We quote at once as follows : — 

I hold that Perception is an Immediate or Presentative, 
not a Mediate or Representative, cognition. (Reid's Works^ 
p. 883.) Perception is the faculty presentative. or intuitive 
of the phenomena of the Non-Ego or Matter. (Reid's Worksy 
p. 809.) In Perception, mind is immediately cognisant of 
matter. (Reid's Works, p. 755.) A thing is known immedi- 
ately or proximately, when we cognise it in itself; mediately 
or remotely, when we cognise it in or through something 
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numerically different from itself. An immediate cognition, 
inasmuch as the thing known is itself presented to observa- 
tion, may be called a presentative ; and inasmuch as the 
thing presented, is, as it were, viewed hy the mind face to 
face^ may be called an intuitive^ cognition. A mediate cog- 
nition, inasmuch as the thing known is held up or mirrored 
to the mind in a vicarious representation^ may be called a repre^ 
tentative cognition. (Reid's Works y p. 805.) To be known im-^ 
mediately y an object must be known in itself {Disc. p. 50.) 
Mind and Matter are both equally known to us as existent 
and in themselves. {Disc. p. 52.) Knowledge of mind and 
matterequally 2?wmediate.(Z)eic.p.54.) Consciousness declares 
our knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive — this the 
natural conviction of mankind. (Disc. p. 55.) Knowledge and 
existence are then only convertible when the reality is known 
in itself; for then only can we say, that it is known because 
it exists, and exists since it is known. And this constitutes 
an immediate J presentative^ or intuitive cognition, rigorously 
so called. {Disc, p. 58.) The exteriial reality lY*^//* constitutes 
the immediate and only object of perception. The very things 
which we perceive by our senses do really exist. (Disc. p. 59.) 
The object known convertible with the reality existing. (Disc, 
p. 93-4.) Immediate knowledge of external objects ... if 
we hold the doctrine of immediate perception, the necessity 
of not limiting consciousness to our subjective states. (Meta, 
i. 229.) Consciousness, a knowledge of the object of per- 
ception, — meaning by that object the unknown reality itself. 
(Meta, i. 231.) The material reality is the object immedi- 
ately known in perception. (Meta. i. 279.) Those things 
we immediately perceive are the real things. (Meta, i. 289.) 
In perception we immediately know the external reality in 
its own qualities, as existing • . . knowledge and existence 
convertible . . . the reality is known in itself [pis'] , . . the 
external reality itself constitutes the immediate and only 
object of perception. . . . Intuitive or immediate knowledge 
is that in which there is only one object, and in which that 
object is known in itself or as existing. In an immediate 
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4 I. 1. PERCEPTION: THE CONTRADICTION. 

cognition, the object in consciousness and the object in exist-^ 
ence are the same ; the esse intentionale or representativum 
coincides with the esse entitativurriy the two objects both in 
representative knowledge. (Meta. ii, 80, 81, 82, 87, 88, 
69.) The Hypothetical Realist [otherwise called also the 
* Representationist ' or the ^ Cosmothetic Idealist'] contends 
that he is wholly ignorant of things in themselves^ and that 
these are known to him, only through a vicarious phe- 
nomenon, of which he is conscious in perception ; 

* Berumqne ignarus, imagine gaudet' {Disc. p. 57.)* 

The last of these extracts adds the light of the anti- 
thesis to that of the thesis so abundantly present in 
the rest; and only two points, perhaps, give a mo- 
ment's pause. Firstly, the quotation from page 755 
of Reid's Works asserts an immediate cognition of 
matter, while that from page 809 substitutes for 
matter the phenomena of the same ; and in this way 
the two contradictories of noumenal and phenomenal 
knowledge would seem to be identified. Secondly, 
the quotation, Meta. i. 231, talks of the object of 
cognition as the unknown reality itself, and thus, so 
far as the words go, seems on the part of a presenta- 
tionist — to whom, necessarily, the reality itself is not 
unknown — a contradiction in terms. Neither diffi- 
culty, however, is of any moment as it stands. The 
term phenomena is used, not always as in relation to 
cognition, and so, therefore, as opposed to noumena, 
but fi-equently also just as event in general; while the 
phrase the unknown reality itself is too plainly a mere 
allusion to a common parlance of the opposite school, 
to cause a moment's hesitation. These extracts, then, 

* In the above, the italics are Hamilton's own. 
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will, without difficulty, be received as definitively de- 
monstrative of that appeal to consciousness and com- 
mon sense, — of that presentationism, realism, dualism, 
— of that acceptance of the position of Reid generally, 
— ^which we have already attributed to Hamilton. 
Two opinions on the matter, indeed, cannot well be 
conceived possible: this is Hamilton's overt and 
publicly known position. Nevertheless, we have now 
to see, as already hinted, that if, in the extracts above, 
Hamilton has asserted presentationism and appealed to 
common sense, he has, in these others below, asserted 
phenomenalism and appealed to the philosophers, — 
and this, too, as it would seem, with equal conviction, 
equal decision : — 

Whatever we know is not known as it is, but only as it 
seems to us to be. (Meta. i 146.) Mind and matter exist 
to us only in their quahties : and these qualities exist to us 
only as they are known by us, L e. as phenomena. {Disc. 
p. 61.) The universe and its contents,— -these are known 
to us, not as they exist, but as our mind is capable of 
knowing them. {Meta. i. 61.) Existence is not cognisable 
absolutely and in itself, but only in special modes ; because 
these modes can be known only if they stand in a certain 
relation to our faculties ; and because the modes, thus relative 
to our faculties, are presented to, and known by, the mind 
only under modifications determined by these faculties them- 
selves. {Meta, i. 148.) Although, therefore, existence be 
only revealed to us in phenomena, and though we can, 
therefore, have only a relative knowledge either of mind or 
of matter; still by inference and analogy we may legiti- 
mately attempt to rise above the mere appearances which 
experience and observation afford. {Meta, i. 125.) [At 
page 143 of this volume, he avails himself, in his own sup- 
port, of the same passages from the Micromegas of Voltaire 
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which he finds quoted by Brown in support of Representa- 
tionism ; and, indeed. Brown in this seems to have reason, 
for a man with a thousand senses, or even a single additional 
sense, would have a very different world from ours.] The 
distinction of two substances (mind and matter) is only 
inferred from the seeming incompatibility of the two series 
of phenomena to co-inhere in one, &c. — [and winds up again 
with] 

^ Berumque ignarus, imagine gaudet.' {Meta. L 138,) 

To obviate misconception, we may here parenthetically 
observe, that all we do intuitively know of self, — all that we 
mai/ intuitively know of not-self, is only relative. Existence 
absolutely/ and in itself is to us as zero ; and while nothing 
isy so nothing is known to us, except those phases of being 
which stand in analogy to our faculties of knowledge. These 
we call qualities, phenomena, properties, &c. When we say, 
therefore, that a thing is known in itself, we mean only that 
it stands face to face, in direct and immediate relation to the 
conscious mind; in other words, that, as existing, its phe- 
nomena form part of the circle of our knowledge, — exist, 
since they are known, and are known because they exist. 
{Disc. p. 54.) [From p. 60 of the same work, there foUows, 
for several consecutive pages, a long polemic against * the 
principle that the relation of knowledge implies an analogy 
of existence,' which * analogy,' nevertheless, the above cita- 
tion seems to assert.] What we know is not a simple 
relation [yet in the citation above, it is called * a direct and 
immediate relation'] apprehended between the object known 
and the subject knowing, — but every knowledge is a sum 
made up of several elements, and the great business of 
philosophy is to analyse and discriminate these elements, 
and to determine whence these contributions have been 
derived. (Meta. i. 146.) The sum of our knowledge of the 
connection of mind and body is, therefore, this, — that the 
mental modifications are dependent on certain corporeal con- 
ditions; but of the nature of these conditions we know 
nothing. For example, we know, by experience, that the 
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mind perceives only through certain organs of sense, and 
that, through these different organs, it perceives in a different 
manner. But whether the senses be instruments, whether 
they be media, or whether they be only particular outlets to 
the mind incarcerated in the body, — on all this we can only 
theorise and conjecture. We have no reason whatever to 
believe, contrary to the testimony of consciousness, that there 
is an action or affection of the bodily sense previous to the 
mental perception ; or that the mind only perceives in the 
head, in consequence of the impression on the organ. On 
the other hand, we have no reason whatever to doubt the 
report of consciousness that we actually perceive at the 
external point of sensation, and that we perceive the material 
reality — not absolutely and in itself, [however, as he goes 
on to remark. No :] the total and real object of perception 
is [he says] the external object under relation to our sense 
and faculty of cognition. [But it is still] no representation, 
— no modification of the ego, it is the non-ego modified and 
relative, it may be, but still the non-ego. For example [he 
continues], the total object perceived being 12, the external 
reality may contribute 6, the material sense 3, and the mind 
3 [or, as he gives it slightly changed elsewhere, Meta. L 
147], the full or adequate object perceived being equal to 12, 
this amoimt may be made up of 3 several parts, — of 4, con- 
tributed by the object, — of 4, contributed by all that inter- 
venes between the object and the organ, — and of 4, 
contributed by the living organ itself: this may enable you 
[he tells his students] to form some rude conjecture of the 
nature of the object of perception. [Surely, he might have 
added, and a very rude conjecture, indeed, of an immediate 
perception!] {Meta. ii. 128.) Our whole knowledge of 
mind and of matter is relative, — conditioned, — relatively 
conditioned. Of things absolutely or in themselves, be they 
external, be they internal, we know nothing, or know them 
only as incognisable ; and become aware of their incompre- 
hensible existence only as this is indirectly and accidentally 
revealed to us, through certain qualities related to our 
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faculties of knowledge, and which qualities, again, we can- 
1 not think as unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and of 
themselves. All that we know is therefore phenomenal — 
phenomenal of the unknown. The philosopher speculating 
the worlds of matter and of mind, is thus, in a certain sort, 
only an ignorant admirer. In his contemplation of the 
imiverse, the philosopher, indeed, resembles ^neas contem- 
plating the adumbrations on his shield ; as it may equally 
be said of tiie sage and of tiie hero, — 

* Miratur ; Rerumque ignarus^ Imagine gaudeV 
[Then follow testimonies to the truth of this doctrine from 
Protagoras, Aristotle, St. Augustin, Boetiiius, Averroes, 
Albertus Magnus, Gerson, Leo Hebrseus, Melanchthon, 
Julius Caesar Scaliger, Francis Piccolomini, Giordano 
Bruno, Campanella, Bacon, Spinoza, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Kant. Of these we quote the following : — ] Protagoras : 

* Man is [for himself] the measure of all things.' Boethius : 

* Omne quod scitur, non ex sua, sed ex comprehendentium, 
natura cognoscitur.' And {Meta. i. 61), ^ Quicquid recipi- 
tur, reclpitur ad modum recipientis.' Leo Hebraeus : * Co- 
gnita res a cognoscente, pro viribus ipsius cognoscentis, hand 
pro rei cognitaB dignitate recipi solet.' Scaliger : * Nego tibi 
uUam esse formam nobis notam plene et plane : nostramque 
Bcientiam esse umbram in sole [contend©].' And {Meta. i. 
140): * Sicut vulpes, elusa a ciconia, lambendo vitreum vas 
pultem hand attingit: ita nos externa tantum accidentia 
percipiendo, formas intemas non cognoscimus.' Bruno : *Ita 
etiam, neque intellectus noster se ipsum in se ipso et res omnes 
in se ipsis, sed in exteriore quadam specie, simulacro, im- 
agine, figura, signo.' Bacon : ^ Informatio sensus semper est 
ex analogia hominis non ex analogia universi ; atque magno 
prorsus errore asseritur sensum esse mensuram rerum.' 
Spinoza: * Mens humana ipsum humanum corpus non co- 
gnoscit, nee ipsum existere scit, nisi per ideas affectionum 
quibus corpus afficitur. Mens se ipsam non cognoscit, nisi 
quatenus corporis affectionum ideas percipit.' Kant: *In 
perception everything is known in conformity to the con- 
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stitutlon of our faculty.' [Hamilton adds :] * And a hundred 
testimonies to the same truth might be adduced from the 
philosopher of Kosnigsberg, of whose doctrine it is, in fact, 
the foundation.' {Disc. pp. 643-647.)* 

On the question (5f accuracy here, the reader must 
understand that he has no room to doubt. Both series 
of statement occur in Hamilton, and both are perfectly 
co-extensive and equally precise. Of both, too, the 
quoted specimens might have been indefinitely aug- 
mented, although a tithe of either — so far as conviction 
is concerned — would probably have sufficed. Neither, 
if the facts are certain, have we any more reason to 
doubt the contradiction they involve. The appeal in 
the one series is not more certainly to common sense, 
than that in the other is to the philosophers, and the 
burthen of the one is not more surely noumenalism 
than that of the other is phenomenalism. 

We may remark that we use these terms, noume- 
nalism and phenomenalism, by preference to any 
others ; for, since Kant, they are those that most 
accurately define the point at issue. To know a 
noinnenon is to know a thing in itself, or as it is ; to 
know a phenomenon is to know a thing in another, or 
as it seems. This is the distinction concerned, and 
on its very edge, apply to it what terms we may. 

It is the alternatives, then, of this distinction that 
are equally asserted by Hamilton, and it is on the 
resultant contradiction that we are now engaged. 
The first series, for example, runs thus : — 

In perception, the thing itself is presented to, and 
viewed by, the mind, face to face — ^it is not held up or 

* The italics in the above are also Hamilton's own. 
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mirrored to the mind in a vicarious representation* 
Perception is an immediate and presentative know- 
ledge — it is not mediate or representative — ^it is 
intuitive of the non-ego, of matter, of the object in 
itself, and not in or through something numerically 
different from itself. Mind and matter are known as 
existent, immediately and in themselves. Knowledge 
^" ' "• y and existence^are convertible. The object known and 
the reality existing are identical. The external reality 
itself is the one and only object of perception, and it is 
known in itself and as existing. 

The second series, again, runs thus : — 
The object known is not known as it is, but only as 
it seems — existence is not known absolutely and in 
itself — observation and experience afford mere appear- 
ances — ^nothing is known and nothing is but those 
phases of being which stand in analogy to our faculties 
— ^whatever we know is not a simple relation but a 
sum — ^we know only qualities, phenomena — all that 
we know is but phenomenal of the unknown — existence 
absolutely and in itself is to us as zero — things in them- 
' selves are incognisable — their existence is incompre- 
hensible, and is only indirectly and accidentally known. 
In short, with relation to perception, according to 
the first series, the external reality — or what is called 
the unknown reality — ^is itself, and in itself, and as it 
is, or as it exists, immediately and intuitively (or face 
to face) presented to the mind. According to the 
second series, again, the reality itself is not only 
admittedly called unknown, but it admittedly is 
unknown — unknown in itself, unknown as it is, 
unknown as it exists (presented to the mind, there- 
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fore, one would suppose, not only not immediately^ 
not intuitively, not face to face, but simply not at aU) ; 
and leaving room, consequently, for no knowledge in 
its, or any, regard that is not of the nature of mere 
seeming, mere appearance — ^that is not indirect, accir 
dental, and phenomenal — that is not indirect, accident 
tal, and phenomenal only of what is unknown, incog- 
nisable, incomprehensible. Lastly, just to cUnch cer- 
tamty itself here, Hamilton himself, in defining the 
representationist not to know things in themselves but 
only in a vicarious phenomenon, would seem directly 
to identify the position of the representationist with 
what we can only name his own second position. 

It seems, too, but to add the last touch to contra- 
diction here, to observe that Hamilton's action in all 
this cannot be regarded as wholly inadvertent, but 
must be considered as at least in some degree con- 1 
scions. ' To obviate misapprehension,' he says (Disc. 
p. 54), 'we may parenthetically observe' — and the 
parenthesis occurs in the midst of a profession of the 
strictest noumenalism — 'that all we J^^iutuitivelyknow 
of self, &c., is only relative^^ &c.* Evidently, there- 
fore, it is not without a certain consciousness that 
Hamilton scruples not to fling into a single heap the 
terms of both alternatives at once, or rather even to 
correct and explain the strict language of noumenalism 
by the no less strict language of phenomenalism — 
placing the latter, indeed, as but the defining surrogate 
of the former. Nbw we cannot say that our general 
sense of contradiction, or that our surprise, is in any 

♦ See quotation at p. 6, but consult original also. 
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degree weakened by our perception of this conscious- 
ness of Hamilton. Rather, on the contrary, our sense 
of contradiction and our surprise are thereby very 
much increased; and this, while we experience in 
addition both discomfort and offence — discomfort and 
offence, namely, in consequence of the confusion intro- 
duced into well-founded and long-established distinc- 
tions by what at least seems the arbitrary caprice of a 
single individual. Nevertheless, this consciousness of 
Hamilton being admitted as a fiict, our general position 
is necessarily changed. It becomes our duty, namely, 
to inquire into Hamilton's actuating reasons, which 
reasons may be found in the end — despite the confu- 
sion that may result — ^to reconcile contradiction and 
establish their object. 

Why, then, has Hamilton, at the same time that he 
holds all our knowledge to be phenomenal only, 
unequivocally asserted presentationism as well ? 

This question we shall consider presently. It will 
be well, however, to dwell a moment on some subordi- 
nate contradictions which, present with, are not 
imillustrative of, the main one. 

Of these the first concerns again Hamilton's already- 
mentioned consciousness of this main contradiction 
itself. On this we have to make clear to ourselves 
that we know of this consciousness only in that we 
have seen Hamilton expressly cross the two series, or 
in that we have seen him expressly apply the one in 
interpretation of the other. This is conclusive as 
regards a consciousness of the/acf of the action; it is 
inconclusive as regards any consciousness of what the 
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action itself involves. It seems, indeed, never to have 
struck Hamilton that presentationism is noumenalism, | 
and therefore the logical contradictory of phenomen- 
alism. Nowhere does he seem aware that he may 
appear to have committed the contradiction of directly 
identifying these opposites. Nowhere do we find in 
him any show of explanation, nowhere any apology, 
nowhere even an acknowledgment. He seems to have 
viewed it as a matter of course that he might consist- 
ently maintain at once the phenomenalism of the 
philosophers and the presentationism of Reid. ' To 
obviate misconception^^ that he should be known sim* 
ply to say so and so, appeared enough to him, even 
though what he said should be that, when he said 
noumenalism, he meant phenomenalism — ^that when he 
said the one, he meant the other — that when he said 
this^ he meant that! Here we go round by the rule 
of contrairey. When I say Ay, you say No; and when 
I say Hold fast, you let go ! Boys, we know, play at 
this game with perfect satisfaction, though, unlike 
Hamilton, they are not only conscious of the feet of 
the action, but of its contradiction as well. 

But of these subordinate contradictions, perhaps, 
however small, the most characteristic and striking^ 
as well as the most illustrative of the main one, is this : 
if, as is readily seen on reference to the preceding 
quotations, Hamilton, by way of coup de grdce^ applies 
to his own enemy, the representationist, the well- 
known line from the eighth -Sneid, 

* Miratur ; Berumque ignarus, Imagine gaudet,^ 

en revanche^ he applies it — and with a similar repre- 
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sentative and summarising force — twice to Hs own 
self! After this we are not surprised that he should 
joyfully avail himself of Brown's insight and indus- 
try as regards the Micromegas of Voltaire, and should 
appropriate to himself the warmth of a nest from which, 
with cuckoo-like regardlessness, he had but just ex- 
truded the offspring of its own constructor. 

Such another point is this, that, while in the extract 
(Disc. p. 54), he asserts that not only 'nothing is hnown^ 
but nothing is^ except those phases [i.e. not only is 
there nothing known^ but nothing is, except phases — 
appearances ! ] of being which stand in analogy to our 
feculties of knowledge,' we have but to turn the leaf 
to find several consecutive pages devoted to a long 
polemic against 'the principle that the relation of 
knowledge implies an analogy of existence ' ! 

Very marked contradiction is to be found in the 
last extract of the second series, whether this extract 
be considered for itself or in the quotations by which 
it is so profusely shored. The first aspect we pass, as 
amounting only to that unexceptive and trenchant 
phenomenalism which constitutes, with reference to 
Hamilton's professed noumenalism, the main contra- 
diction thus far. But as regards the second aspect, 
the shoring quotations, namely, we shall permit our- 
selves a word or two. 

As is matter of familiar knowledge, the leading in- 
dustry of Hamilton, in all his most important works, 
is a polemic — sharp, keen, cutting, headlong — for Reid 
and against the 'Ideal System,' or for Presentative 
Realism and against Representative Idealism. Now 
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we have but to think of this polemic, and of the dis- 
tinguished champions in the opposite ranks whom we 
recollect to have expressly fallen to the spear of 
Hamilton, to become all at once even startled by the 
incongruity and absurdity that seem, in such quota- 
tions, almost to mock us. That Sir WiUiam Hamil- 
ton should make tearful appeal ad misericordiam of 
the very corpses himself had made ! That he should 
summon to the proof the very foes whose bodies are 
not yet cold on that fierce battle-field which he has 
just so triumphantly abandoned! That he should 
seek to re-animate them, and just for that for which 
he slew them ! In a word, that, as phenomenalist, he 
should be forced to set up what, as noumenalist, he 
has but just thrown down! It is not easy to set 
bounds to one's surprise here, at the same time that 
it is quite impossible to resist the evidence of the fact. 
The reference to Kant alone is quite conclusive. Kant 
is not only a representationist — or Kant is not only 
universally recognised as such, but he is expressly so 
recognised, expressly so classed, expressly so fought 
by Hamilton. Yet to this same Kant, direct appeal 
is now made, by this same Hamilton, and in behalf of 
the very doctrine for which he but this instant hacked 
and hewed at him ! ' Such is the testimony of Kant,' 
he says, * and a hundred others to the same truth 
might be adduced from the philosopher of Koenigsherg^ 
of whose doctrine it is, in fact, the foundation ' ! No 
one doubts but a hundred, but a thousand testimonies 
might be adduced from Kant by the easy process of 
turning over his pages; but everybody must feel 
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astounded that Hamilton should have even dreamed of 
an appeal to a single one of them. 

Nor, as regards the other authorities, is the incon- 
gruity less. In themselves they are generally only 
less weighty than a Kant, and Hamilton has not been 
subjected to any difficulty in finding them. To that, 
indeed, he had but to count the opposite camp — a 
camp he could not well miss, either, inasmuch as the 
stream of writers in general directly led to it. This, 
at all events, is the confession of Reid, who owns to 
the company of the vulgar, but complete desertion on 
the part of the philosophers. Now, for the gaining. 
of votes, to count one's enemies — one must at all 
events acknowledge the gallantry of the expedient. 
Consider them! Boethius; and Hhe object is not 
known fi^om its nature.' Leo Hebraeus; and 'it is 
not the thing in its dignity that is known.' Julius 
Caesar Scaliger; and 'we only know the shadow, the 
glass not the contents, only external accidents.' 
Bruno ; and ' we know things, not in themselves, but 
in another, which other is a species, a simulacrum, an 
image, a sign,' Bacon; and ' the senses are not ade- 
quate to things.' Spinoza; and ' we know ideas only,' 
In short, the 'Ideal System'!! It is really curious. 
Did Hamilton, then, wish us to believe that he knew 
'ideas' only, that perception is not adequate to things, 
that we perceive and know but 'signs,' 'images,', 
' species,' ' simulacra ' ? Really, one has to think of 
Hamilton's reputation, to justify to oneself one's own 
pains in things so glaring. In the simplest and most 
gratuitous fashion, indeed, contradiction follows con- 
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tradiction, and of inconsistency, discrepancy, and 
confusion, one can find no end. Why, for instance, 
should Hamilton appeal to — of all men that ever 
breathed — Protagoras? Why, of all doctrines that 
ever were enunciated, should it be precisely this hea- 
then's that a disciple of Reid should covet? Prota- 
goras, as everybody knows, was the representative 
Sophist, or Sceptic, and his doctrine, ' Man is the mea- 
sure of all things,' is the very ' brief ' of that mate- 
rialistic school which maintains the senses to be the 
all-in-all both of knowledge and conduct, and with 
this addition, that, as one man's senses diflfer from 
another's, that is true and right for one which is true 
and right for nobody else. Would Hamilton really 
have wished us to suppose this principle his, either 
on the theoretical or the moral side? And again, 
had he really wished this, why incoherently have 
made further appeal to Bacon? Protagoras, as quoted 
by Hamilton, says, ' Man is [for himself] the measure 
of all things;' and Bacon, as quoted by the same 
Hamilton, says, ' The information of sense is always 
from the analogy of man, not from the analogy of the 
universe, and it is wholly a great error to assert that 
sense is the measure of all things,' Now to Protagoras 
* man ' was only the particular sense of each particular 
man : we may say, then, that while Protagoras asserts^ 
man or sense to be the measure of all things. Bacon 
perfectly contra-asserts man or sense not to be the 
measure of all things. The one assertion is logically 
the contradictory of the other, and it is eminently 
characteristic of Hamilton that he should seek to 

c 
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apply both, and in support of one and the same thing. 
This, indeed, is characteristic — that Hamilton, with 
such materials before him, should seek to apply two 
direct logical contradictories, and in support of his 
own direct logical contradictory to his own self! 

But in the sentence from Protagoras there is that 
intercalated ' [for himself J ' — did Hamilton intend thus 
to meet objection, to remove discrepancy? What 
really could have been his object here, for, if the in- 
tercalation is adequate to anything, is it not adequate 
only to intensify the peculiar, and peculiarly offensive 
meaning which the phrase conveys and was intended 
to convey? Then, again, as regards Bacon, why should 
a Presentationist, a pupil of Reid, (fee*, &c., rejoice in 
his authority for the falsity of sense ? Were sense 
false, could perception be true? Has Hamilton for- 
gotten his own words : ' The very things which we 
perceive by our senses do really existV But Bacon, 
as we have seen, is no exception: we may put the 
same question as regards the whole of them, seeing 
that the whole of them simply maintain that Ideal 
System which Reid and Hamilton believed themselves 
specially sent to combat and destroy. Really, to love 
one's enemies is Christian; but, on the part of a philo- 
sopher, it is occasionally, we fear, somewhat inconse- 
quent ! 

* Protagoras, Aristotle, St. Augustin, Boethius, 
Averroes, Albertus Magnus, Gerson, Leo Hebraeus, 
Melancthon, Julius Caesar Scaliger, Francis Piccolo- 
mini, Giordano Bruno, Campanella, Bacon, Spinoza, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Kant' — (will the reader forgive me 
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for pointing out in passing that Leo Hebraeus must 
be the Hebrew lAon'i) — ^here is a goodly list of names, 
indeed, and any two of them, say Kant and Aristotle, 
for example, are quite enough for any single man, but 
what really at bottom is the value of this whole thing ? 
For testimony^ is it enough to get a crumb of each of 
the Doctorum Eruditorum? If we point out that the 
doctors differ, wiU you still eagerly demand their 
crumbs? Nay, if we point out that the crumbs them- 
selves differ, will you still eagerly exclaim. Give, give? 
Is it enough for you just to get your pages covered 
with those glittering spiculae and the more glittering 
names of which the spiculae themselves are but the 
occasions and the pretence? Is there authority then, 
5(?, in either glittering spicula or ghttering name? Or 
are they not both idle ? Strange that Hamilton should 
have thought so boyish, so very easy, an industry ser- 
vice! To be weak to a quotation that might seem 
erudite — ^flauntingly to wear the same, inconsiderate 
of the occasion: — ^this is the simple delight of the 
foreigner in his orders — ^this is the simple delight of 
the Negro in his Birmingham buttons. We would, 
indeed, be just here; but can any man well draw any 
other or better reflection from that. Sir William Hamil- 
ton's long sand-rope of authorities? He calls them a 
cloud of witnesses, and, folding his hands on his con- 
spicuous erudition the while, he smiles to himself with 
serene complacency. A cloud of witnesses ! Scatter 
me such clouds, one gleam of sense, one breath of 
manliness! 

It may seem now, that we must have exhausted the 

c 2 
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subordinate contradictions present in these extracts; 
but we feel sure that the reader, should he be inclined 
to try, has it still in his power to discover more. For 
our own part, we find ourselves, on turning to the 
question we left behind us concerning Hamilton's 
motives for his apparent confusion of noumenalism 
and phenomenalism, at once encountered by others. 
These motives, namely, lie in our last two extracts 
but one, but so that they seem to lie also in very 
' nests' of discrepancy. As we have already seen, the 
former of these extracts asserts knowledge not to be a 
simple relation between subject and object, but a sum 
; of several elements, which elements it is the business 
of philosophy to analyse and discriminate. The latter, 
again, contains such deliverances as these : — It is con- 
trary to the testimony ef consciousness to believe an 
action or affection of the bodily sense previous to the 
mental perception; we have no reason whatever to 
doubt the report of consciousness that we actually 
perceive at the external point of sensation, and that 
we perceive the materia reality, — ^not a representation, 
not a modification of the ego, — no, the non-ego itself, 
modified and relative it may. be, but stiU the non-ego ; 
for example, the total object perceived — ^this book — 
being 12, the external reality may contribute 6, the 
material sense 3, and the mind 3; or the external 
reality may contribute 4, all that intervenes between 
the external reality and the organ 4, and the living 
organ itself 4. 

Now, a touch or two wiU readily reveal the contra- 
dictions here. We know fi-om the quotation {Disc. 
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p. 54), for example, that the object stands * in direct 
and immediate relation to the conscious mind/ and 
from quotations of the first series we have abundantly 
learned that ' the external reality itself is the imme- 
diate and only object of perception,' and that this 
object is * only one.' We learn now, nevertheless, that 
this immediate and direct relation is a ^sum oi elements^ 
of which elements, constitutive of the whole object of 
perception, the external reality itself is but one. It 
will suffice to point out this, however ; we shall leave 
it to the reader himself to reconcile, if he can, a direct 
and immediate (and so, one would think, simple) rela- 
tion, as well as an object which is described as one and 
owZy— we shall leave it to the reader himself to recon- 
cile both with the many-ness and also-ness of a sum, 
and that too, as we shall presently see, a very compli- 
cated and peculiar sum. 

But, again, it is said, * mental modifications are de- 
pendent on certain corporeal conditions,' 'the mind 
perceives only through certain organs of sense, and 
through these different organs it perceives in a different 
manner.' Now, if mental modifications depend on 
corporeal conditions^ surely a certain priority of exist- 
ence is assigned to the latter by the very nature of 
the. words themselves. Nor is it difierent with the 
accompanying allegation that the mind perceives 
through organs, and differently through the different 
ones : there too, surely, the very words ascribe priority 
to the organs, and not only priority, but action as 
well. {Difference of organ produces difference of ob- 
ject.) Hamilton, however, has no sooner committed 
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himself to such allegations, than he proceeds, as usual, 
directly to contradict himself. ' We have no reason 
whatever,' he says, ' to believe, contrary to the testi- 
mony of consciousness, that there is an action or 
affection of the bodily sense previous to the mental 
perception; or that the mind only perceives in the 
head, in consequence of the impression on the organ : 
whether the senses be instruments, whether they be 
media, or whether they be only particular outlets to 
the mind incarcerated in the body, — on all this we 
can only theorise and conjecture.' Now, if it is to the 
testimony of consciousness that Hamilton owes these 
latter statements, one would like. to know what testi- 
mony he owes those former to. One sees that he is 
not entitied to doubt as to whether the senses are 
media, &c., for he has already pronounced them media, 
and media that operate difference. Perhaps to a mind 
so constituted as that of Hamilton to perceive imme- 
diately through media is not by any means a contra- 
diction in terms ! Even suppose him to perceive ' at 
the point of contact,' is it so certain that he is not still 
in presence of a medium — the sensitive spot? Or, on 
the other aspect, suppose him to perceive the external 
reality itself — ^it quite directly, it all and it only — ^is 
he still free to name his perception phenomenal? 

Further, Hamilton, as we see from these extracts, 
rests what noumenalism they contain on two grounds : 
first, the testimony of consciousness; and second, the 
analysis and discrimination of philosophy. These 
grounds we have to see at full again ; at present we 
remark only, firstly, that the testimony of conscious- 
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ness, though Hamilton's loudest note — a note loud, 
indeed, only, so to speak, to the deafening and stunning 
out of all opposition — cannot surely be worth much, 
seeing that, maugre all the mighty things so defiantly 
ascribed to it, not only the analysis of philosophy is 
still necessary, but precisely that to and on which 
consciousness directly testifies and expressly reports 
remains * incomprehensible,' 'incognisable,' ^unknown,' 
* zero ! ' And secondly, that, if it is the business of j| 
philosophy to analyse and discriminate the elements of 
this same object of the testimony and report of con- 
sciousness, philosophy must be hardly yet fit for its 
business, not only because what it pretends to analyse 
aad discriminate is admitted by itself to remain, all 
the same, incomprehensible, incognisable, imknown, 
zero, but because the actual analysis to which, despite 
this foregone conclusion of impossibility, it yet very 
strangely commits itself, is in itself so contradictory, 
imsatisfectory, and equivocal. 

Of this analysis, for example — ^to dwell here a single 
moment — ^there are two different estimates actually 
given in ! One is that the external reality is 6, the 
organ 3, and the mind 3; while the other, retaining 
the external reality and the organ, though at the new 
values of 4 each, substitutes for the mind all that 
intervenes between the reality and the organ — the air 
presumably — and at a value also of 4 ! Now, the two 
estimates differing, we may reasonably conclude that 
the thing is, as the phrase goes, not quite reliable yet. 
But how different all this is to the standard of conunon! 
sense which Hamilton himself sets up— how different 
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to his own express and most emphatic allegations 
elsewhere! How different to all his own 'natural 
convictions of mankind ! ' Common sense believes the 
book it sees just to be the book, and Hamilton asserts 
existence and cognition to be convertible — asserts the 
external reality itself to be only one object, and this 
only one object to be the only one object of perception. 
Yet here we find that when philosophy is put to ' its 
business^ by Hamilton, it results that, of the total 
object perceived, the external reality constitutes only 
a half^ perhaps only a third I Again, we are told that 
the perceptive object is no modification of the ego, 
1 that it is only the non-ego : yet here the business of 
' philosophy actually declares the ego to form a fourth^ 
a thirds or even a half of this same object ! Philosophy, 
to be sure, only says this — philosophy cannot do this. 
Or, indeed, is any such power still retained among the 
initiated of the master? Will any descendant of the 
prophet kindly show us either the 6 or the 4 of the 
external reality — say the book? Either will satisfy 
us; we shall be quite contented with the 4. That 
being given us, we cheerfiilly promise not to say one 
word of either organ or mind — that being given us, 
indeed, we cheerfully promise to be silent even on the 
airl What was so emphatically declared one is now, 
indeed? triple, even quadruple ; but this, too, we shall 
pass in silence — give us but the external reality itself, 
be it 6, be it 4, be it 1. If, on the other hand, it 
should appear that this cannot be done — that the 
external reality itself, the substantia nuda^ cannot be 
shown — unless the book itself, the whole book, and 
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nothing but the book be this — then will it be too much 
for us to say that, to declare a thing impossible, next, 
nevertheless, to call this thing the business proper of 
philosophy, and, lastly, to claim to perform this busi- 
ness, exhibit this thing, but in such manner as only 
to restore the initial impossibility — on all this it will 
be enough to say nothing. 

Then, again, as regards consciousness, what, after 
all, are we to think of it? It is a small matter that 
this so autocratic and infallible consciousness stands 
in need still of the analysis of philosophy ; but surely 
Hamilton himself would admit that the one and only 
object of the testimony — of the report of consciousness 
is the book and nothing but the book ; surely he would 
admit that consciousness as consciousness— ^for it is 
to philosophy, and not to consciousness as conscious- 
ness (which is common sense, or *the natural con- 
viction of mankind '), that he attributes the analysis 
and discrimination — knows not that there is a 3 of the 
mind, a 4 of the air, or a 3 or 4 of the organ — ^knows 
not that what is truly external is, as estimated by 
Hamilton himself, but ^, or even, perhaps, but J of 
what it discerns — knows not that this which it dis- 
cerns is really 12 ! Surely this is so. But, if this is 
so, then consciousness errs. In assuming the whole 
12 to be the external reality, which it most un- 
doubtedly does, it errs by at least ^, and by at most f ! 
But, in such arithmetic, can either error be considered 
insignificant? Is it at all unfair to suggest, then, that, 
if consciousness errs in assuming f or ^ to be external 
reality which is not external reality, consciousness 
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may err also in the remainder of the sum, be it ^ 
or be it only J? And, in such a case, may we not 
say, then, with Hamilton himself — and the saying 
is an argument to which he wholly trusts himself — 
' if consciousness be confessed to yield a lying evi- 
dence in one particular, it cannot be adduced as 
a credible witness at all, — falsus in uno, felsus in 
omnibus?' 

It may be said that these analyses are only suppo- 
sititious, only illustrative. We willingly grant the 
former epithet — ^we hardly see the pertinence of the 
latter. Illustrative ! Well, it is illustrative of what 
we shall have perpetually before us throughout the 
whole of the present inquest — Hamiltonian contradic- 
tion, Hamiltonian futility; — ^this within^ while without^ 
guns, drums, trumpets, gesticulation, and assertion 
proclaim the advance of an athlete that is to throw a 
Kant, that, is to fling a Hegel. But, grant it to be 
only an illustration, this illustration, referring to an 
alleged analysis, must constitute, surely, with the 
analysis, a legitimate object of discussion. Or if the 
analysis, indeed, is naught, why the illustration? — or 
why any talk of it at all? 

But let us tear ourselves away from these endless 
subordinate contradictions, and consider, at last, the 
question before which we, in eflfect, stand : — Why has 
Hamilton, at the same time that he holds aU our 
taowledge to be phenomenal only, unequivocally 
asserted presentationism as well? This question may 
be put more fully thus: — What were the reasons 
which, though unexpressed, were so present to 
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Hamilton's mind that he perceived no contradiction in, 
and was never led to offer any apology for, the opposed 
assertions, now that things in themselves were incom- 
prehensible, incognisable, unknown, zero, and now that 
they were immediately, intuitively, and face to fex^e, 
known? Or at shortest : — Why did Hamilton, without 
sense of contradiction, as it seems, assert at once 
knowledge and ignorance — of things in themselves? 

Now, as already intimated, the answer here is to be 
found in our last two extracts but one, and we may 
state it to run (as if Hamilton spoke) thus: — I do 
perceive the non-ego, and therefore I am a presenta- 
tionist ; but I only perceive it phenomenally, and there- 
fore I am a phenomenalist. Further, first, I know that 
I do perceive the non-ego, both by the testimony of 
consciousness and the analysis of philosophy; and, 
second, I know myself to perceive only phenomenally, . 
' Because,' as I say elsewhere, ' 1"*, Existence is not 
cognisable absolutely and in itself, but only in special 
modes; 2^, Because these modes can be known only if 
they stand in a certain relation to our faculties; and, 
3^, Because the modes, thus relative to our faculties, 
are presented to, and known by, the mind only under 
modifications determined by these faculties them- 
selves.' (Meta. i. 148.) 

To take the last point in this answer first, or the 
modality^ relativity^ and modifiedness of existence as 
known — this Hamilton merely asserts. He assumes 
it to be a fact, an ultimate fact, which, to be admitted, 
needs only to be understood. He condescends to no 
rationale : he never dreams of dispute. Relation^ mode^ 
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and modification are to him simply self-evident; and 
he never suspects, in their regard, even the possibility 
of doubt. This, then, so far, is very loose : it is but 
a loose appeal to the consciousness of the reader, or 
an appeal still looser to some presupposed philosophy. 
Assertion, then, being certainly always equal to asser- , 
tion, there is the same right to another to assert the • 
substantial, irrelative, and unmodified cognition of 
existence that there is to Hamilton to assert the con- 
trary. Such assertion of a substantial, irrelative, and 
unmodified cognition is not far to seek, indeed — if we 
but return to Hamilton's own first series ! 

As for the testimony of consciousness and the ana- 
lysis of philosophy, they occur to be considered at full 
elsewhere; and are here, so far, conceded. That is, 
we accept the contradiction they offer, and only con- 
sider it as offered and in itself. 

There remains before us now, then, but the single 
difBlculty: How can we possibly understand with 
Hamilton phenomenal and presentative perception to 
be one and the same ? for, as we know, presentationism 
is noumenalism. Noumenally to perceive is to perceive 
a thing in itself, and as it is ; phenomenally to perceive 
is to perceive, on the contrary, a thing as it is in 
another, and as it seems. These are Hamilton's own 
definitions of presentationism and representationism. 
The one, then, is identical with noumenalism and the 
other with phenomenalism. Of this we are not allowed 
to doubt; or doubt itself were at once quashed by an 
instant's reference to Kant. The contradiction of the 
twOy then, which to Hamilton are one^ is sheer. 
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One might be apt to suspect weakness on the part 
of Hamilton here — ^what we might call, perhaps, the 
weakness of both sides. One might be apt to picture 
Hamilton, that is, loudly and ostentatiously to take up 
his position with the 'vulgar;' but, after a while, 
wistftd and penitent, softly to quit his place, quietly 
to slip over the way, and insinuatingly to whisper the 
' philosophers : ' I am a phenomenalist all the same ! 
In aU probability, however, the facts of the case are 
diflferently situated. 

That Hamilton was not without satisfaction in his 
double position we doubt not at all ; for, as we have seen, 
his inadvertence in its regard had no reference what- 
ever to the fact of this duplicity. Of that fact, rather, 
he must be held to have possessed a clear and complete 
consciousness. No; any inadvertence of Hamilton 
here concerned, probably, only the burthen of the fact 
— only the contradiction which the peculiar duplicity 
involved. This we cannot attribute to design — this 
we must attribute to oversight. And, surely, it is 
much more natural to believe in the accident of a 
mistake than in the possibility of Hamilton — ^with his 
eyes open — asserting himself to perceive a phenomenon 
that was also a noumenon. NoumenaKsm (the ' vul- 
gar') with a rider of phenomenalism (the 'philoso- 
phers'), — this, indeed, were a device too weak to be 
imputed to such an intellect. Presentationism, on 
such an assumption as this, were, to a consciousness 
fully awake, no longer presentationism at all, nor re- 
presentationism any longer representationism. Should 
the external reality be conceived, indeed, to be pre- 
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sented but in a phenomenon, then it were not pre- 
sented, it were r^resented. But of this more fully 
again. 

Mistake or no mistake, however, Hamilton's answer 
is really what the penultimate period above implies : 
to him the external reality is presented in a phenome- 
non. However phenomenally wrapt up, the non-ego 
is actually presented to the ego. Presentation of a 
phenomenon is Hamilton's conviction: what domi- 
nates him is, that the non-ego is actually there. 

But is, then, the representationist, even in this 
respect, — and in his answer generally — so very dif- 
ferent ? To Kant, for example, — in whom represen- 
tationism certainly culminated — ^not only was the 
non-ego present, but the element of a non-ego was 
absolutely indispensable.* 

For proof here, we point, firstly, to the Kritik of 
Judgment and that harmony of faculties which gives 
rise to the cognition and emotion of Beauty; and, 
secondly, to the Kritik of Pure Reason where the 
element of a non-ego is held to declare itself on occa- 
sion of every sensational state whatever. 

Kant certainly holds that, though the fact of beauty 
indicate an adaptation of outer to inner, or of non-ego 
to ego, and though the fact of sensation indicate the 
actuality of this outer, of this non-ego, what we 
know is still really our own state. The non-ego is 
indispensable antecedent and necessary stimulus or 
i exciting cause, but then it is not this antecedent, this 

* I hold the second edition of the Kritik of Pure Keason to supersede 
the first. 
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stimulus, this cause, but only the consequent, the / 
result, the effect, that the ego knows. This effect is ' 
only its own sensuous affection. The non-ego, it is 
true, is the occasion of this affection, but this inter- 
vening affection being all that is in the ego, the non- j 
ego is also, consequently, concealed even by that 1 
which alone reveals it. 

Now, Hamilton's understanding of this, we remark 
in passing, is insecure. To him the representationist 
knows only a * vicarious phenomenon ' in which the 
object itself is but 'mirrored;' or he knows only a 
' vicarious representation,' ' imagine gaudet.' He 
says (Meta. ii. 137), representationism * supposes 
that the mind can represent that of which it knows 
nothing — that of which it is ignorant ; ' and elsewhere 
(Disc. p. 66) he conceives the cosmothetic idealist, 
and Kant as one^ to hold the * mind either to know 
the reality of what it represents ... or to represent 
and truly to represent the reality which it does not 
know.' The object of the representationist would 
thus appear to be conceived by Hamilton as only an 
unknown object's likeness, its picture, its portrait, its 
reflection. But this is an error. Represent to the 
representationist, to Kant, means simply to stand in 
lieu of. Of images Kant does not at all speak ; of 
likeness or unlikeness, he asserts nothing, he denies 
nothing; mirror-like reflection has no place in his 
thought ; he only says that what he knows is but his 
own affection; which, though due to a non-ego, and 
testifying to the existence of the same, cannot add in 
. its regard a single predicate further. That picture 
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on the wall is a representation, a likeness of Pekin ; 
but my perception of the water in this glass (be it a 
likeness or be it no likeness — of that 1 know nothing, 
and likeness is certainly not by any means required) 
only stands for, and so represents^ the unknown exter- 
nal thing that excites that sentient state of my own 
known to me, and referred out by me, as water. The 
skin knows the scratch, it knows nothing of the 
thorn. Even what the eye knows of the thorn will be 
found on reflection to be to the eye precisely what 
the scratch was to the skin, and not by any means 
the thorn itself. The thorn itself — ^meaning by the 
word only the unknown external thing which, acting 
on my sentiency variously through my special senses, 
gives rise to the compound perception of my own so 
named — ^is certainly there without, undeniably present, 
an undeniable non-ego that undeniably affects the 
skin thus and the eye so ; but also an absolutely un- 
known thing in itself, in regard to which I know only 
that it does affect the skin thus and the eye so. On 
all this, Kant has not left us the slightest room to 
doubt, and we might quote in proof a thousand pas- 
sages. For a single instance, see the latter half of 
the last sentence of § 3 in the Kritik of Pure Reason. 
To regard the representation of Kant, therefore, as 
referring to portraiture is simply to mis-represent. 

To Kant, then, the non-ego is present in perception 
quite as truly as it is to Hamilton, and Kant, like 
Hamilton, perceives a phenomenon only: in what, 
then, are we to conceive their difference to lie ? Or 
how shall we find any difference between * the un- . 
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known thing in itself' of Kant, and the * incompre- 
hensible, incognisable, unknown thing in itself' of 
Hamilton, or between the cognition ' as it aflfects our 
sentiency ' of the one and the cognition ' as it is under 
relation to our feculties ' of the other? 

We may conceive, indeed, Hamilton to reply here : 
My actually there is a degree more there than the ac- 1 
tually there of Kant; and this is the difference. To 
Kant, for instance, the non-ego is present only so far 
as sensation proper is concerned; it is not present in ' 
perception proper; to me, on the other hand, it is 
present in both. Kant infers a non-ego, while I 
perceive one. True, I perceive only phenomenally: 
true, the external reality, even to the very philosophy 
that analyses and discriminates its presence, remains 
incognisable, unknown, zero: still, nevertheless, I 
know this presence. The book we perceive, for 
example, is made up of, (A) elements due to the 
external reality itself, (B) elements due to all that 
intervenes between the book and the organ, (C) 
elements due to the material sense or organ itself, 
(D) elements due to the mind; and I call myself a 
presentationist because, to the analysis of philosophy 
and the testimony of consciousness, A is actually 
there — a veritable ingredient, but phenomenally. 

Kant, again, is not without such an answer as this : 
How can you perceive immedip.tely, and intuitively, 
and face to face, what you declare to be unknown 
and incognisable? How can you perceive it at all? 
Or how can you perceive what you admit to be 
present only in a sum, a complex, a compound, a fused 

D 
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^ovoXoK-^^n Other 1 Your reason pro is my reason 
con. What I perceive being A+B+C+D, it is 
evident that I cannot perceive A itself^ or in itself, 
or intuitively, or fiwe to fece, or immediately, or at 
all. In simple truth, I am a representationist just 
for this, that, having no means of getting at A, and 
I B, and C, and D, in the disjunct, I am compelled to 
take them in the conjunct ; or just for this, that what 
I perceive is not A, but A+B+C+D — ^not the 
external reality in itself and as it is, but the external 
reality as it is in another, as it is * in or through some- 
thing numerically different from itself/ In short, 
A presented but in a phenomenon, is not j?r^sented, 
it is r^resented ; or if A is only phenomenally therej 
it is also only representatively there. 

It is useless, Kant may continue, for you here to 
refer to philosophy, &c., isolating A ; for even with 
this, on your own confession, A remains still a phe- 
nomenon. A 'mode,' at first, the faculties have 
added to it, besides * relativity,' ' a modification de- 
termined by themselves.' It comes forward thus, 
stiU not in itself, but in or with an other or others ; 
and from these it cannot be separated* It is a triple 
phenomenon even now, the cube of a phenomenon, but, 
were it only a simple phenomenon, it were still not in 
itself, but in an other, in something * numerically dif- 
ferent from itself.' In short, the A which philosophy 
pretends to analyse and discriminate, is admitted by 
this same philosophy, not to be A after all, but, as it 
were A' + A'' + A''', or mode + relativity + modification. 
You are thus still a representationist like myself. 
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To this Hamilton at once retorts : — The testimony 
of consciousness is that the non-ego is actually there 
present, and I accept the testimony of consciousness 
as infallible ; — otherwise God is a deceiver, the uni- 
verse is a lie, our personality, our immortality, our 
moral liberty — in fact chaos ! 

Consciousness^ Kant may be allowed to rejoin, is 
to me, just as it is to you, the seat and the source and 
the test of truth ; but, whereas you merely subjectively 
assert the testimony of this consciousness to be on 
your side, I not only similarly subjectively assert 
that, on the contrary, it is on my side, but I give you 
my reasons as well. 

Reasons ! we may conceive the sharp and querulous 
Hamilton to break in, and have I not given my reasons 
too? If I have asserted that the testimony of con- 
sciousness proves the fact of the case as it has been 
stated by myself, have I not demonstrated as well 
that you cannot impeach consciousness in a single 
instance without equally impeaching it in BR—falsus 
in uno^ falsus in omnibics; the root of our nature is 
then a lie, God is a deceiver, our personality, our im- 
mortality, our moral liberty, our — our — 

Of course, if a man will not hear reason, but just 
keep doggedly asserting and asserting, we must 
simply leave him alone. We may conceive the good 
Kant to retire here, then, with such thoughts in his 
heart, but muttering to himself, perhaps, — Why, it is 
just the business of man as man to question conscious- 
ness. You, yourself, for the discrimination of A, call 
in philosophy : you do not trust consciousness as con- 

D 2 
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sciousness, and uninstructed, there. You do yourself, 
in very truth then, thus question consciousness. 

At this a light fells on Hamilton, and his dogged- 
ness thaws, as he suddenly recalls Kant with. That is 
true ; consciousness, on one aspect, says only A is 
there, and shows it not ; while, on another aspect, it 
is only philosophy that brings the naked feet in final 
appeal to consciousness. Consciousness, however, 
even by this appeal, remains mistress of the situation; 
and from this situation, consciousness declares the 
object of its cognition to be not the ego, but ^ the non- 
ego, modified and relative, it may be, but still the 
non-ego.' 

Should Kant have relented and returned, we may 
conceive him to respond: — ^It is, at bottom, but by 
subterfiige, then, that you would claim for your con- 
sciousness the authority of common consciousness ; but 
of common consciousness, your consciousness has yet 
to abide the question. Meantime, and in reference 
to your modified non-ego, I may say that an outer 
object is to you like a parcel of tea tied up in so much 
sheet-lead and brown paper. The paper is yours, the 
lead is yours, the string is yours; the tea alone is 
not yours. You strip off what is yours, the three 
former then, and you have the tea. But this tea is not 
yet the naked tea ; for you admit the naked tea to be 
still concealed from you by the relativity and modified- 
ness, &c., fallen on it from your own faculties. After 
all, it is not the tea you know. So little, indeed, is 
there now left you to know even of it, that it is 
hardly worth mentioning, especially in such circum- 
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stances. This 'little' itself, however, your own ad- 
missions shall now definitively remove. 

An apparatus of outer and objective substrates (the 
primary qualities), to be clothed into the variegated 
universe by the inner and subjective secondary quali- 
ties: — ^this is your hj^othesis, and it is mine. To 
me, however, these primary qualities have their seat 
and their source, quite as much, or more than, the 
secondary, within. Not the less, on that account, 
however, are they to me, as they are to you, really 
without^ and presentant from without. This peculiarity 
is due to a demonstrated provision in my space. You 
yourself identify your primary qualities with space, 
and you accept my space. Your primary qualities 
are also, then, within. But the primary qualities 
were the 'little' of a non-ego still left you. Your 
own admissions, then,. have now removed this 'little' 
into the ego. Your ascription, indeed, of the primary 
qualities to the non-ego, but resulted from failure to 
imderstand my space and your own primary qualities ; 
but of this ascription, in view of my demonstrated 
space, Occam's razor would compel the recall. 

Presentationism, on such a small ground as the 
mere assertion of so scanty and equivocal a non-ego, 
was always almost absurd in you — so perfect a 
phenomenalist otherwise; It^t now the last filament 
of the already transparent septum has vanished from 
between us, and we are one — Kant and Hamilton are 
one — ^in cosmothetic idealism ! 

You always knew, not A, but A + B + C + D. Even 
when isolated, A was still a phenomenon, into which 
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you yourself largely entered; or Awas not yet known 
in itseU; but only in or as A'+ A''+ A'''. Of these— 
and it was not knaum^ it was only known of- — ^A' was 
all that remained to you capable of being named 
outer. This last remnant has now disappeared : your 
actually there and my actually there have coalesced and 
are the same. 

As regards our common theory, however, you have 
been contradictory, misintelligent, imperfect, incom- 
plete, and you still want — ^possess not a thread of — 
never att^ed to a glimpse of a thread of — ^the inner- 
most net of all, that fine net of the categories that 
brings the crass nets of space and time, with all their 
crasser contents, into the punctuality of apperception 
— ^into the unity of the I. It is not so certain, then, 
that I deserved the ostentatious, blind, and somewhat 
coarse rating you have given me ! 

In the above discussion, our hypothetical Kant has, 
in some respects, certainly outgone, not only his own 
position, but even that of the reader. Nevertheless, 
the latter, with a look to the future and sufficient 
intelligence perhaps for the present, may find his own 
advantage even so. 

On the whole, we are not allowed now much diffi- 
culty in deciding how far Hamilton, in associating 
presentationism with phenomenalism, was inadvertent, 
and how far conscious. So fiir as the latter alternative 
is concerned again, we may presume that the reasons 
of his action are now quite plain ; and equally plain, 
probably, the insufficiency of these. 

There is still left to surprise us, indeed, the want of 
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apology on the part of Hamilton — the want of, at 
least, acknowledgment. We wonder how, while he 
cuts off, with the most peremptory expression, the 
most trenchant emphasis^ either side from the other, 
he would, at the same time — almost without naming 
it — occupy both. Whether, with the 'philosophers,' 
he folds his hands in ' learned ignorance,' under the 
shadow of his equivocal phenomenon, or whether he 
vociferates, with ' the vulgar,' Jfrom the platform of his 
no less equivocal noumenon, that ' the very things which 
we perceive by our senses do really exist^^ and that he 
shares 'the natural conviction of mankind,' the breadth 
of clamour with which he calls attention to his position 
for the time is quite as unmisgiving as it is enormous. 
It seems to us^ indeed, that, while ik> language can be 
stronger to say the ink-bottle is the ink-bottle, neither 
can there be any language stronger to say the ink- 
bottle is rwt the ink-bottle. One might almost suspect 
Hamilton of taking delight in this utterly abrupt and 
incommunicable distinction of opposites that were 
both held. The astonishment it might excite was, 
possibly, not uncongenial to a mind like his, in which, 
indeed, a certain procacity, a certain protervity, a 
certain wilftdness seems always to have place. 

Be this as it may, with the deliverances of our 
hypothetical Kant we may regard the discussicai a* 
now terminated, and any assertion of presentationism 
cai the part of Hamilton as now, in his own phrase, 
summarily truncated. 

We may profitably spend, however — just to com- 
plete the subject in all its possibilities— one word em 
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this, that, had Hamilton asserted a noumenal know- 
ledge of A (his external reality), and not such pheno- 
menal knowledge as converted it into A'+A'^+A'^' 
(or his mode + his relativity + his modification), we 
might have been obliged to conclude diflferently. As 
concerned A, at least, we should have been forced then 
to allow him noumenalism, presentationism, if, with 
regard to B, C, D (or organ, medium, and mind), he 
could only have claimed for himself phenomenalism. 
(This, too, properly considered, ought, perhaps, really 
to have been his position. To make A phenomenal, 
indeed, was but, as we have seen, assertoric, gratuitous, 
and his own subjective act. Having got the mind into 
direct contact with matter in the nervous organism, 
which is the operation peculiar to him, he ought, per- 
haps, to have annoxmced simpliciter his ultimate on — 
that the mind now had, and held, and knew matter. 
To what end still thrust between a tertium quid of 
phenomenalism? Why still talk of modes, modifi- 
cations, and relations? This has been definitively 
brought up to that^ and the that is a cognisant element; 
what is there now any longer to forbid the union? 
The mode is still the matter, the matter the mode. 
To call extension, &c., mere modes, and to fancy 
matter only still an unknown noimienon under these 
modes, — this is an industry that takes with the left, if 
it gives with the right. When are we to know nou- 
menally, if not in the position conceived by Hamilton? 
To suppose the thing in itself absent when its charac- 
ters are present, is the same absurdity as to suppose the 
thing in itself present when its characters are absent. • 
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Neither, in such immediacy and directness, is the 
relation any longer a disjimction. Eather, it is now a 
junction — direct cognition — identification — an act in 
which the two are one. No less easy is it to perceive 
that the modification attributed to the faculties is 
superfluous: it is the mind itself that cognises; it ia 
matter itself that is cognised* Here if ever, it is a 
noumenal A that, ex hypothesi, we possess. 

In this way, Hamilton might have consistently as- 
serted a knowledge that was at once noumenal and 
phenomenal — a knowledge that was partly this, and 
partly that; and, through the usual expedient of limi- 
tation (in which at the same time the diflference is no 
less eternal), he might have enjoyed at last concilia- 
tion of the two sides. Y^t, again, by his own act, 
Hamilton has prescinded this advantage; for despite 
the loud phenomenal cries with which he runs with 
the hounds, he still definitively holds with the hare, 
and calls himself, as in formal antagonism to the 
hounds (or ^ philosophers'), a presentationist. In this 
way, Hamilton had made for himself the contradiction 
absolute; in this way he had cut off fi'om himself 
all possibility of retreat along a bridge of limitation, 
leaving for himself no resource but suspension by 
either arm across an incommunicable chasm. And 
so, on his own holding in the face of his own showing, 
he remains. For Hamilton, if wholly a phenomenalist 
to us, remains a phenomenalist to himself, that calls 
himself a presentationist. 

In conclusion, thus far, we may remark that the 
true metaphysic of the subject nowhere finds itself 
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represented in the preceding discossion. The nou- 
menon, if contradictory, is also essential, to the pheno- 
menon. Both are : either is impossible without the 
other. The noumenon is identity, the phenomenon 
difference. The noumenon is the one, the pheno- 
menon the many. The noumenon is the an sich^ the 
phenomenon the fiir sich. Noumenon and pheno- 
menon are indissolubly one — a one in trinity. This, 
however, despite his c(n^fusion of both, or even in his 
confiision of both, is a position unknown to Hamilton, 
and far beyond him. To Hamilton, in fact, his own 
principles were such that, had he fiiirly caught the 
antithesis of noumenon and phenomenon, he would 
have been compelled to have applied to it his own 
incessant instrument of infallible divorce — ^the ex- 
cluded middle; he would have been compelled to say, 
noumenon and phenomenon being logical contradic- 
tories, both cannot possibly be true, but one must. 
Instead of this application, however, of what — on the 
model of Occam's razor — ^we may be allowed to name 
Hamilton's wedge, he has, as it were in defiance of his 
own ordinary principles, produced that incoherent 
and untenable phenomenal presentationism of his, 
which, as Hegel would say, is ' neither fish nor fowl,' 
but a miserable Gehrdu^ a miseraUe jumble of mere 
partial glances {each bright enough, perhaps), in a 
confiised multiplicity of directions. This confiision 
is evident at once in the two standards to which 
Hamilton appeals : if it is to ordinary consciousness 
he trusts for decision, it is absurd for him to advance 
to philosophy; and if he has once advanced to the 
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ktter, it is impossible for him to return to the former. 
The harness of phenomenalism once worn on the 
stage of philosophy, as that stage was constituted to 
himself, could never be put off for the naked skin of 
noumenalism- From that stage, indeed, we can say 
that Hamilton was quite xmjustifiable in blindly tear- 
ing up the ancient landmarks, in shaking together 
the well-grounded and long-established distinctions of 
history, and in confounding in a common heap two 
perfectly separate and distinct vocabularies. The 
discrimina of a thing in itself, and of a thing as it 
seems, pervade philosophy, and they are not rashly 
to be effaced by the ipse dixit of even such a man as 
Hamilton. Nor is this less to be said from the newest 
and latest metaphysical position; for to it the dis- 
tinctions are no less true and necessary than the 
dialectical reflexion by which they are, in the end, 
identified. Surely, then, the words, * Very arbitrarily 
and, in fact, very abusively perverted and contorted,* 
so familiar, probably, to the indignation of many, as 
applied by Hamilton to the unoffending Kant — surely, 
these words may now, with even-handed justice^ be 
retorted on his own offending and unprovoked self. 
Wedge of Hamilton — ^razor of Occam ! it would pro- 
bably have been fortunate for the former himself, had 
he applied here for his own conviction, if also for his 
own confusion, either wedge or razor. 

We turn now to the consideration of what we have 
hitherto, on the whole, granted — ^the testimony of 
consciousness, and the analysis of philosophy. 
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2. The Testimony of Consciousness ; or Hamilton's in. 

We begin with the extracts on which our reasonings 
and conclusions found : — 

Aristotle regarded consciousness^ not as a particular faculty^ 
but as the universal condition of intelligence. . . . Reid and 
Stewart again hold that * the pecuHar object of consciousness 
is, the operations of the other faculties themselves, to the 
exclusion of their objects.' . . . [Hamilton, as if with Aris- 
totle, and against Beid and Stewart, maintains] It is 
impossible, in the Jirst place, to discriminate consciousness 
from all the other cognitive faculties, or to discriminate any 
one of these from consciousness ; and in the second^ to con- 
ceive a faculty cognisant of the various mental operations 
without being also cognisant of their several objects. {Disc. 
p. 47.) Let consciousness, therefore, remain one and indi- 
visible, comprehending all the modifications — all the phe- 
nomena — of the thinking subject. {Meta. i. 183.) To limit 
consciousness to a cognisance of self is to deprive it of the 
power of distinguishing external objects from each other, 
and even of the power of discriminating the ego and the 
non-ego. {Meta. i. 204.) K consciousness has for its objects 
the cognitive operations, it must know these operations, and, 
as it knows these operations, it must know their objects. 
{Meta. i. 208-9.) How is it possible that we can be con- 
scious of an operation of perception, unless consciousness be 
co-extensive with that act, and how can it be co-extensive 
with the act and not also conversant with its object ? {Meta. 
i. 228.) Consciousness constitutes, or is co-extensive with, 
all our faculties of knowledge. {Meta. ii. 10.) Perception 
the consciousness of external objects. {Meta. ii. 28.) Con- 
scious of the inkstand. {Meta. L 228.) That Beid should 
hold consciousness to be applicable to the act, but not to the 
object, of perception is suicidal of his great doctrine of our 
immediate knowledge of the external world. {Meta. i. 227.) 
His (Reid's) error of conunission in discriminating <!onscious' 
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ness as a special faculty, and his error of omission in not 
discriminating intuitive from representative knowledge — a 
distinction without which his peculiar philosophy is naught 
— have contributed to render his doctrine of the intellectual 
faculties prolix, vacillating, perplexed, and sometimes even 
contradictory. {Disc, p. 46.) 

To ask, therefore, a reason for the possibility of our intui- 
tion of external things, above the fact of its reality, as given 
in our perceptive consciousness, betrays, as Aristotle has truly 
said, * an imbecility of the reasoning principle itself.' {Disc, 
p. 63.) As ultimate, it is a fact inexplicable. . . • It can only 
be disproved by proving the mendacity of consciousness. . . . 
Belying consciousness, it belies and so annihilates itself. • . . 
The truth of consciousness is the condition of the possibility 
of all knowledge. {Disc. p. 64.) That we cannot show forth 
how the mind is capable of knowing something different from 
self, is no reason to doubt that it is so capable. Every how 
{SioTi) rests ultimately on a that {in). {Disc. -p. 63.) Con- 
sciousness is the fountain of all comprehensibility and illus- 
tration; but as such^ cannot be itself illustrated or compre- 
hended. {Disc. p. 63.) The Presentationist admits the 
veracity, the Representationist postulates the falsehood, of 
that principle, which can alone confer on this incomprehen- 
sible foundation the character of truth. . . . Consciousness 
must be held veracious, or philosophy is felo de se. {Meta. L 
265.) If consciousness, however, were confessed to yield a 
lying evidence in one particular, it could not be adduced as 
a credible witness at all: — Falsus in wnoy falsus in omnibus. 
{Disc. p. 88.) By the very act of refusing any one datum 
of consciousness, philosophy invalidates the whole credibility 
of consciousness. . . . The reftisal to accept the fact of the 
duality of consciousness, is virtually an act of philosophical 
suicide. {Meta. i. 299.) If Kant attempts to philosophise, 
he must assert the possibility of philosophy. But the possi- 
bihty of philosophy supposes the veracity of consciousness ; 
. . . therefore, in disputing the testimony of consciousness, 
Kant disputes the possibility of philosophy, and, conse- 
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quenily^ reduces his own Attempts at philosophismg to ab- 
surdity. {Meta. i 374.) 

The object of this writing cannot well be misunder- 
stood. One sees at once that Hamilton — ^with no will 
but the subversion of the Representationist and the 
establishment of himself, and mth never a dream but 
success — ^is wholly engrossed with two operations only. 
The first of these introduces mind into the actual pre- 
sence of matter, and the second declares the resultant 
rq)ort of mind to be necessarily true. Consciousness, 
he says, can state no falsehood ; but consciousness 
asserts the fact of immediate contact with an exter- 
nality dififerent from itself^ therefore such externality 
is. The testimony is direct, the testimony is unim- 
peachable. The witness was ihere^ the witness cannot 
lie. From antecedents so clear, there is an irresistible 
consequent — the adoption of the report. 

It is evident, too, that to Hamilton the one ante- 
cedent is as indispensable as the other : they form to- 
gether, indeed, but a conjunct tally : they are this 
tally's complementary pieces; both are equally neces- 
sary; — ^they complete and perfect each other. 

As regards the first, we see that direct presence, 
actual contact, is a sine qua non. Discontiauity is 
never for a moment to be thought of. The slightest 
gap, the slightest interval, were a breach irreparable, 
a chasm of despair. The. two extremes must meet; 
the two terms must be accurately conjoined. Mind 
must actually reach up and out to externality — ^mind 
must actually touch externality. To know of it 
through any intermediation of means is an expedient 
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— an accommodation — quite to be rejected. That 
mind should be able to say^ mind must be able to 
fed. Unless it touch, how can it believe? Hamil- 
ton, very certainly, is with his whole conviction here; 
and he never doubts but that his reader is with him. 
Consciousness must be co-extensive with perception : 
this is to him — ^this must plainly be to all — ^the pre- 
liminary postulate. 

On the second expedient, however, it is, that 
Hamilton, we doubt not, values himself most. It is 
not enough, he sees, to place externality, as it were, 
in the clutch of consciousness. However direct the 
clutch, consciousness may in itself be still incompetent 
to speak. It is not enough to give consciousness op- 
portunity, consciousness must be found in capacity as 
well. Any man can look, it is only the expert that 
can see. This, then, is Hamilton's fiirther operation ; 
if, in the first instance, the witness was proved pre- 
sent, he is now, in the second, proved competent. 

Hamilton has long been aware of the inconveniences 
of sense. What are called its subreptions, its mis- 
takes, blimders, errors — : these, hitherto, to the pre- j 
sentationist have been, as it were, the very ghosts i 
that haunted him — troublesome importunates that 
would not be laid, chant he what exorcism he might. 
This Hamilton knows well, and this he would annul, 
or this at least he would go round. Now it is always 
the stir and strike of certain machinery that has raised 
these ghosts, the stir and strike of the machinery of 
sense, that is. Process is the word, in fact. Process 
is the single sign, the prooi^ which, shown to the 
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presentationist, has hitherto insured his instant retreat. 
It is the roundabout of steps, says Hamilton, which, 
offering opportunity of analysis, constitutes our whole 
difficulty. This we must get rid of — steps we must 
efface — mf^rmediation we must thrust from before us, 
1 and set down zmmediation instead. Process is the 
1 presentationist's impossibility — process there must be 
none. 

But again, says Hamilton, not only has it been 
usual to assert process, but it has been equally usual 
to refiise to believe what consciousness might say. 
Now would we establish a direct cognition of exter- 
nality, not only must we deny the process which has 
hitherto been assumed, but we must deny also, what 
always hitherto has likewise been assumed, the right 
on our part at all to question consciousness. In short, 
I it must be ours to maintain that consciousness clutches 
; externality, that consciousness says so, and that con- 
' sciousness cannot lie. 

It is not difficult to see that, with these concessions, 
Hamilton has a won game before him. If conscious- 
ness supply a direct report, and if consciousness can- 
not be questioned, then presentationism is inevitable. 
We doubt not, then, that Hamilton, on the whole, 
must have often enough surveyed with complacency 
his own success thus far. Nor can we well over- 
estimate the gallantry of the logical coup de main^ of 
the logical surprise displayed in every circumstance 
of his extraordinary argumentation. We readily grant 
I to Hamilton that consciousness must be co-extensive 
I with perception, and we cannot deny this same con- 
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sciousness to be the ultimate standard of appeal. No 
sooner do we admit as much, however, than, by an 
instant sleight of hand, that, under a cover of words, 
would evade detection, we are astonished into the 
belief that consciousness and perception are numeri- 
cally one — nay, by a still more rapid sleight of hand, 
we are astonished into the belief that consciousness 
cannot at all be questioned — ^neither in any function, 
nor on any occasion, nor at any time. 

All now, then, is changed, says Hamilton ; it is no 
longer with perception, it is no longer with sense that 
we have at all to do. Organs — ^with all their blunders, 
all their subreptions — ^have disappeared. As said, the 
ghosts are laid. It is now with consciousness we 
have to do, and with consciousness klone. But con- 
sciousness is not sense. You cannot dispute con- 
sciousness. If you do, it is at once tainted throughout, 
and it and you and all of us are logically defunct, and 
there is an end of everything. Take consciousness, 
but take it wholly, and there is an external world. 
Reject a tittle of it, and you annihilate your own self 
and the whole business you follow. 

But the mere jugglery, the mere logical blind show 
of this, must be held all the time as quite conspicuous. 
The subreptions of sense, plainly, if covered, are not 
by any means removed; and it is equally plain that it 
is either an extraordinary self-delusion, or a no less 
extraordinary abuse of speech, to aver that the facts 
of consciousness cannot be questioned. 

Sir William Hamilton has, in this country, been 
proclaimed the greatest logician since Aristotle, never- 

£ 
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rneless it is certain that he has filled — * prince of 
philosophers/ and prince of logicians, as he may be — 
the most important sections of his most important 
works with the elaborate enunciation of a simple fal- 
lacy. This fallacy is ih^fallacia accidentis^ and on both 
of its sides. Whether it is reasoned that, perception 
being consciousness, consciousness is perception, or 
that, consciousness being inviolable, perception is in- 
violable, Hamilton commits indeed this technical 
error. It is perfectly true, for example, that percep- 
tion is consciousness ; but it is wholly untrue to aver 
that consciousness is perception — in the sense that all 
consciousness is perception. When consciousness is 
spoken of in reference to the cognition of external 
objects, it is consciousness in the form of perception, 
it is consciousness secundum quidj or, as Hamilton 
himself might say it, it is only some consciousness 
that is meant. Again, when it is affirmed that con- 
sciousness is inviolable, the consciousness implied is 
universal consciousness, not consciousness secundum 
quid^ but consciousness simpliciter. But we cannot 
reason, whether from the essential to the accidentalj 
or fi'om the accidental to the essential, without the 
risk of committing sophisms. Thus to assert, with 
Hamilton, that, perception being consciousness, what 
is true of perception is true of consciousness, is to 
commit the fallacy of reasoning a dicto secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter ; while, again, to assert, with 
Hamilton, that, consciousness being perception, what 
is true of consciousness is true of perception, is to 
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commit the converse fallacy of reasoning a dicto sim- 
pliciter ad dictum secundum quid. 

^Hamilton's general syllogism here, in fact, seems 
pretty much this : — Consciousness is inviolable ; but 
perception is consciousness; therefore, perception is 
inviolable. Now here the middle term is conscious- 
ness; but, in the major proposition, it is universal 
consciousness, consciousness simpliciter ; while, in the 
minor, it is a particular consciousness, consdousness 
secundum quid^ or only some consciousness. In this 
way, then, the syllogism contains a quaternion of 
terms ; or there are two middle terms, and thus, 
the extremes not being compared with the same 
thing, the conclusion is false. Special consciousness 
is, in short, not universal consciousness, and, contrary 
to the dictimi of Hamilton, both must be accurately 
discriminated. We may legitimately express some 
surprise, then, at the simple manner in which a pro- 
fessed logician has technically committed himself. 
Remembering, indeed, that Hamilton was not only 
prince of philosophers but high priest of the Quanti- 
fication of the Predicate, we might, by pointing out 
that this his own operation was the single necessity 
in the case before us, have brought home to him his 
error through neglect of the same, in a manner much 
more keen and cruel. This will appear at once if the 
true proposition, perception is consciousness, be con- 
verted not per accidens^ not through quantification of 
the predicate, but simpliciter^ into the false proposition, 
consciousness is perception. All perception is only 

B 2 
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some consciousness, only some consciousness is all 
perception. 

Hamilton's /?r^5to trick is not, then, so glorious for 
him after all. Fancy such reasoning as this:— Con- 
sciousness is perception ; but memory is consciousness ; 
therefore memory is perception ! Yet to such reason- 
ing we have a perfect warrant in the procedure of Sir 
William Hamilton. And by such reasoning is there 
any diflFerence whatever that could not be identified 
with its opposite — so far, at least, as consciousness 
and consciousnesses are concerned ? 

It Is not to escape notice either, that the identifica- 
tion of consciousness with perception does not remove 
the difficulty of how perception, constituted and con- 
ditioned as it is, can possibly be conceived capable of 
a direct cognition of external things. Call it con- 
sciousness if you will, it is still a process consisting of 
sundry stages and steps which afford us a variety of 
occasions for instituting experiments to try it and 
test it. Perception is consciousness, and sight is per- 
ception; but there is nothing in this statement to 
preclude us from the examination of the process of 
vision, both physiologically and psychologically; and 
if the results of this examination tend to show the 
impossibility of any immediate knowledge, through 
sight, of any outward object, and, moreover, should 
this result repeat itself in the case of all the other 
senses, it will be quite in vain for Sir William Hamil- 
ton to call out, even with his most peremptory pre- 
tentiousness. Consciousness, consciousness; for it is 
quite competent to us to call out, equally peremptorily. 
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equally authoritatively, Sight, sight, — hearing, hear- 
ing, — touch, touch; for each of these is consciousness, 
and each of these is at the same time capable of a 
formal investigation. 

It is possible that Hamilton might reply here, But 
you fail to see that I speak of an ultimate fact of 
consciousness. By no means, we may rejoin; we 
know very well that you name the general fact in 
perception an ultimate fact of consciousness ; but 
consciousness here is not consciousness simpliciter^ but 
consciousness secundum quid] it is still perception, 
and we admit, if you will, that the ultimate, and 
universal, and, pro tanto^ necessary fact of perception 
is the cognition of something different from self; 
but it is still competent to consciousness qua consci- 
ousness, to transcend perception qua perception, — to 
begin where perception left off, and carry up or out 
the ultimate fact of perception into a higher and very 
different fact of its own. Nay, we may say that the 
special business of consciousness is to carry the outer 
fact of perception up or in to its own inner truth. 
Were we to stay by perception, we were but brutes : 
our business is to thiak, and to think is — in so many 
words — just to transcend perception. In more intel- 
ligible language, it is the business of consciousness to 
examine all special consciousnesses that "may be sub- 
mitted to it ; and among these perception finds 
itself, and finds itself, too, in its own nature so 
peculiarly constituted, that there is no other special 
consciousness so well adapted for the inquisition of 
general consciousness as it is. By the very phrase. 
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ultimate fact, Hamilton, indeed, just refutes his own 
case ; for it implies a foregone process that has pro- 
nounced it ultimate ; and, implying process, it 
implies also a possibility of examining the same, even 
beyond the arbitrary term of his own ipse dixit 

We may remark, too, that the nature of this 
assumed ultimate fact of Hamilton's does not at all 
lessen the difficulty of how such substances as mind 
and matter can come into relation at all. Nor is it 
to any other motive than a desire to lessen this diffi- 
culty, that we can attribute the identification of 
consciousness with perception on the part of Hamil- 
ton, as well as his general attempt to reduce all the 
senses to that of direct contact — ^touch. In this way, 
too, we see that, despite his clamour of an ultimate 
fact, Hamilton is really obliged tacitly to admit the 
claims of reason and reasoning, and the demands of 
explanation. 

It is possible, then, almost directly to negative 
every single statement of Hamilton's in the extracts 
with which we set out, and to which the reader will, 
perhaps, kindly consent to turn back a moment. As 
regards Aristotle, for example, we can see that his 
doctrine is simply that of universal mankind, and 
that the doctrine of Reid and Stewart by no means 
differs. Reid is not guilty of an > error of commis- 
sion ' in discriminating consciousness as a special 
faculty. Consciousness is to Reid, as it is to Aris- 
totle, and everybody else unless Hamilton, the genus^ 
while perception and the rest are but the species. It 
is but a very unfair accentuation of certain words, 
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which extends but a plausible pretext to Hamilton to 

speak diflferently. The truth of the matter is, that of 

-| all philosophers, and of all mankind, Hamilton is the 

^ V only one who has converted consciousness into a 

1"^ special faculty — ^perception. Against which conver- 

f: , sion, we again assert that it is possible to discriminate 

^■r : consciousness from the special faculties, as these 

from it. 

Then we do perceive, and it is perfectly natural for 
us to inquire Jiow we perceive, let us ' betray so, as 
Aristotle has truly said, an imbecility of the reasoning 
principle itself,' — let us betray this for thinking so if 
we must, but we will console ourselves that this 
spicula of Aristotle, however ornamental to Hamilton, 
has been probably wrested from its true connexion, 
and if not, that, as it stands, it is sufficiently value- 
less. Again, the so-called fact of perception is not 
ultimate: there are steps to it, there are steps /rom it. 
Perception is not inviolable ; and, in a certain sense, 
consciousness itself is not inviolable. Lastly, the 
representationist does not postulate the felsehood of 
consciousness. These statements pretty well exhaust 
the burthen of our extracts, though it would be quite 
possible to carry the negative into the particular more 
deeply still. 

Consciousness is veracious; consciousness is not 
mendacious; the facts of consciousness must be 
accepted; consciousness is our ultimate standard; in 
order to try consciousness another consciousness were 
demanded; the facts of consciousness are mutually 
<5ongruent and coherent, else consciousness is itself 
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false, and the whole edifice of knowledge — society 
itself — topples; the root of nature is a lie; God is a 
deceiver; unconditional scepticism is the melancholy 
result; our personality, our immortality, our moral 
liberty — in short, ' man is the dream of a shadow,* 
^ God is the dream of that dream ! ' No reader of 
Hamilton but knows these utterances well. How 
constantly, how unexceptively they are repeated I yet 
the pole on which they turn, all of them, is a sophism, 
a fallacy ^probably without a parallel,' as Hamilton 
himself says of Brown, ' in the whole history of phi- 
losophy, and this portentous error is prolific — Chi- 
mcera chimceram parit Were the evidence of the 
mistake less unambiguous we should be disposed rather 
to question our own perspicacity than to tax so subtle 
an intellect with so gross a blunder.' {Disc. p. 57.) 
But the evidence is not ambiguous. Hamilton has 
started with the fallacia accidentis^ and entangled 
himself in error ever the deeper the further. Why, 
were consciousness inviolable in the sense in which it 
must be understood to legitimate the conclusion of 
Hamilton in regard to the evidence of perception, 
then the tale of history is a dream, for that whole tale 
is but the transcendence of error after error, and these 
errors were the errors of consciousness. For what 
are all our reformatories, refuges, asylums, — for what 
are missions, — to what use schools, — if special need not 
the correction of tmiversal consciousness? History! 
what is it else than this? What is it else than the 
transcendence morally, assthetically, and intellectually 
of sense? Morally^ for example, the good is now 
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above the personal^ and cestheiically the beautiful is 
above the sapid: but was either so, when mankind 
belched the acorn? Then, intellectually^ what original 
facts of consciousness, so far as sense — so fer as 
perception is consciousness, have not been changed? 
The earth is no longer a plane ; the firmament over 
it has gone into immensity, — ^its lights are worlds. 
History has, in a manner, fixed the sun; and yet that 
in the morning he rises in the east, and in the evening 
sets in the west, if false to intellect is true to sense, 
if false to consciousness^ is true to perception. 

Nay, why talk of history, when the daily experience 
of each of us can tell but the self-same tale? For 
what IS experience? — what but a later &ct of con- 
sciousness transcending (i. e. falsifying) an earlier 
one? The child is conscious that there is a crooked 
stick in the water; the man is conscious that the very 
same stick is straight. This same man, again, is 
conscious that it is the rose is red, the sugar sweety 
&c. ; but the philosopher, and, as we shall see pre- 
sently, even such a philosopher as Hamilton, is con- 
scious that all this is otherwise. Experience, then, is 
but a mutation of the facts of consciousness, and the 
assumption of an inviolability of consciousness (in 
order to counteract and nullify this mutation) would, 
if followed out to its legitimate consequences, termi- 
nate in an intellectual stand-still and a moral quietism 
destructive of philosophy, destructive of society, de- 
structive of life. In a certain sense, indeed, had con- 
sciousness been inviolable, the universe had never 
been, — God had been but bare identity ; and diflference 
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there had been none. For the truth is even that 
which is viewed by Hamilton as an absurdity : in very 
truth there is a consciousness beyond consciousness ; 
and it is the function of consciousness, though itself 
infallible, inviolable, and veracious as nothing else is or 
can be, to test and try and question consciousness to 
the uttermost. Consciousness stands under conscious- 
ness, and the vocation of consciousness is simply infi- 
1 nitely to transcend itself. In a word, the business of 

consciousness is to think, and to think is to transcend 

j 

j perception — ^to think is to transcend thought itself. 
Nor have we a warrant to think otherwise of the 
consciousness, otherwise of the thought of God; for 
He has revealed Himself to us as a Spirit in whose 
image the spirit of man is made. 

What is loudest in Hamilton, however, is his rude 
and deafening denial — to the cosmothetic idealist (say) 
— of any right thus to question consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, he perpetually exclaims, is imperative as 
to the existence of self and not self; and consciousness 
cannot be proved mendacious without annihilating 
philosophy, and so sisting the whole business at a 
£^ ^ '•// blow; for consciousness being proved false anjrwhere, 
u k -Li "^ can be trusted nowhere. The cosmothetic idealist, 
r .;^ U for his part, we may conceive as always on the point 
;u<^v I ^ of beginning with. But let us look at the fact, when 
<vtcuif his voice is instantly drowned by a repetition of the 
clamour about veracious, veracious, mendacious, men- 
dacious, &c. Nevertheless, it is not discrepant, from 
what we know of Hamilton already, that he should — 
at his own time — be actually found to admit the legi- 
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timaxjy of a subjection of the facts of consciousness to 
scrutiny and question. That is as much as to say, 
that Hamilton at once forbids and commands — the 
examination of consciousness. On the latter head, for 
example, we find him saying {Disc. p. 87) : ' Psycho- 
logy is only a developed conscioitsnessj that is, a scien- 
tijic evolution of the facts of which consciousness is the 
guarantee and revelation.' 

We may conceive the cosmothetic idealist, then, to 
recover heart here, and to call out cheerily. That is it, 
that is just what I want — consciousness is, as you 
say, both revelation and guarantee; but, as you say 
also, we can develop consciousness, we can accompKsh 
a scientific evolution of its facts; and, perhaps, this 
development and evolution will not be foimd to stop 
precisely at the spot you indicate, if you will but have 
the goodness to listen to me a moment. 

'Philosophy' (Meta. i. 277) 4s only a systematic 
evolution of the contents of consciousness by the in- 
strumentality of consciousness.' This, again, is but 
the same admission, and Hamilton said no less, indeed, 
when he told us formerly that, ' by inference and ana- 
logy, we may legitimately attempt to rise above the 
mere appearances which experience and observation 
afford.' It is in the same sense that we find him 
(Meta. i. 121) describing 'the three grand questions 
of philosophy' as '1^, phenomena (the facts) in 
general; 2"^, their laws; 3°, inferences — results.' Why, 
these three grand questions of facts, laws, and infer- 
ences, are just the points which Hamilton's opponent 
would inquire into, if he (Hamilton), leaving off hisi 
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cry of ultimate and ultimate, would but let him. The 
cosmothetic idealist would be glad, we may sup- 
pose, were he but allowed to act as Hamilton himself 
implies when he avers that Hhe great business of 
philosophy is to analyse and discriminate.' 

But the cosmothetic idealist, on the whole, has been 
treated with positive cruelty by Hamilton. How 
often, for example, do we not find the latter exciting 
the former's hopes, leading him (the former), in what 
appears his own (the former's) way, directly up to 
what again appears his own (the foraaer's) problem ; 
but, when the very point of promise has been reached, 
suddenly deserting him again with, ' The facts of con- 
sciousness?' Thus, for instance (Meta.i. 273), he 
' cannot but regard Stewart's assertion — ^that the 
present existence of the phenomena of consciousness, 
and the reality of that to which these phenomena bear 
witness, rest on a foundation equally solid — as wholly 
untenable,' and he exclaims (Meta. i. 276), 'It is not 
the reality of consciousness that we have to prove^ 
but its veracity or — the authority of the facts of con- 
sciousness as evidence of something beyond themselves.^ 
Then (Meta. i. 275) he allows himself, accepting 
' the facts given in the act of consciousness itself,' to 
doubt ' the facts which consciousness does not at once 
give, but to the reality of which it only bears evi- 
dence ;' nay, he allows himself to be able, ' without 
self-contradiction^ to maintain that what he is compelled 
to view as the phenomena of something different fi'om 
himself is nevertheless (unknown to himself) only a 
modification of his own mind.' A similar avowal is 
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this (Eeid's Works^ p. 129, note), * I cannot doubt 
that I am conscious of it (the rose) as something 
different from self; but whether it have, indeed, any 
reality beyond my mind — ^whether the not-self be not 
in truth only self — ^that I may philosophically question.' 
Now all this is just as if the cosmothetic idealist him- 
self were speaking, and with all this we may conceive 
that dejected individual highly gratified and charmed. 
Only one step further, however, and he wiU find every 
new hope suddenly quashed again beneath the old 
assertion of ' the facts,' and ' the facts.' These facts 
he had certainly been encouraged to question, but the 
instant he would attempt to act on the encouragement, 
he is stopped, panic-stricken, by the significant threat 
of the encourager himself, who (Meta. i. 277) as- 
sures him, ' This can be done only by showing that 
consciousness tells different tales — ^that its evidence 
is contradictory — ^that its data are repugnant; — but 
this no sceptic has ever yet been able to do V 

No ; let the cosmothetic idealist who reads Hamilton 
conceive at times what hopes he may, he will find ever 
in the end that, at the very moment of fruition, they 
are suddenly dissipated by the cold reassertion {Meta. 
i. 278) of ' the fact to which consciousness testifies, — 
that the object of which we are conscious in percep- 
tion is the external reality as existing, and not merely 
its representation in the percipient mind.' The pecu- 
liar procedure which we would here signalise finds, 
perhaps, its best illustration in the following passage 
from Reid's Works^ p. 744 : — 

It is, however, possible for us to suppose, without our 
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supposition at least being fela^e-se, that, though given as a 
non-ego, the object may, in reality, be only a representation 
of a non--egOy in and by the ego. Let this, therefore, be 
maintained: let ihefact of the testimony be admitted, but 
the truth of the testimony, to aught beyond its own ideal 
existence, be doubted or denied. How in this case are we 
to proceed ? It is evident that the doubt does not in this 
case refute itself. It is not suicidal by self-contradic- 
tion. 

The felo-de-se^ the very suicide^ which Hamilton 
has always hitherto cast in the teeth of the cosmo- 
thetic idealist, is here formally, punctually retracted by 
Hamilton himself. Now then the cosmothetic idealist 
feels that justice has been done him at last, that his 
difficulty is at length fairly stated, that his question 
is here finally put just as he himself would wish to 
see it put. He may be forgiven, then, should he 
again allow himself to entertain the expectation of a 
tangible finding at last. As before, so here, however : 
the very next step, and his impatience begins; for 
Hamilton, instead of keeping by the thing now that 
he has come fairly up to it, instead of answering his 
own question, coolly looks ofi^, turns aside to Stewart, 
from him again to Eeid, then to Descartes, then to 
Cousin, enveloping himself all the while in a variety 
of quotations and remarks, till finally, the position 
lost to view by reason of the very number of the 
diversions, the only answer that comes out is, ' The 
doubt is gratuitous ! ' 

* The deliverance of consciousness must philoso- 
phically be accepted,' so cries Hamilton for the thou- 
sandth time, and we are where we were — only that 
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having, in this manner, been injured in the text, we 

find ourselves insulted in the notes thus : — 

From what has now been stated [i.e. in the above passage] 
it will be seen how far and on what grounds I hold, at once 
with Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, that our original beliefs are 
to be established, but their authority not to be canvassed ; 
and with M. Jouflfroy, that the question of their authority is 
not to be absolutely withdrawn, as a forbidden problem, 
from philosophy. 

Would or could any man that ever existed — ^but 
Hamilton — have written that note? Pray, observe — 
and as placed — its full significance and veritable 
bearing. Cannot we fancy the cosmothetic idealist 
ironically remarking to Hamilton: — Yes, I see, 
though true blue with Reid, you are liberal and 
candid with JouflFroy; the question is not withdrawn 
either; — only^ when my mouth presumes to open on 
it, there comes a back-hander of veracious, veracious 
— ^here ferocious — that shuts it again: well, once I 
can speak for pain, I will tell you. Sir William, that 
it is a queer piece of hedging^ that of holding both 
with Reid and with Jouffroy ; and I cannot, some- 
how, feel quite certain that two expressions mean also 
always two things ; for, if allowed by this word, I am 
forbidden by the other at all to question consciousness 
— ^tmless under penalty of confounding and embroiling 
all? 

While it is very clear, then, that Hamilton, at his 
own time, never scruples to allow himself the privilege 
of putting consciousness to the question, it is equally 
clear that He absolutely refuses at any time to share 
this privilege with that to him unclean animal— the 
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cosmothetic idealist. Him he drives off ever with the 
fiercest refusals — ^the angriest denials. But, no more 
here than elsewhere, can Hamilton assert for himself 
what he denies for others — without contradiction. 
This, then, is still the burthen of the tale : wherever 
we move in Hamilton, there is always present to us 
the same element of inconsistency, discrepancy, and 
incongruity. Hence the fallacies; which here, too, 
are not wanting. It is probably quite impossible, for 
instance, to find anywhere a more striking example of 
' artful diversion ' than is furnished by the passage on 
which we have just commented. We may take the 
opportunity to remark, too, that an example of this 
same fallacy (the ignoratio elenchi\ in the form of 
* mistake ' or * misstatement,' was afforded by Hamil- 
ton's ascription to the Representationist in general, 
and Kant in particular, of regarding the representa- 
tion ( Vorstellung) perceived as, in any sense, a like- 
ness or resemblance of the imknown antecedent. 
^ Imputed consequences,' again, or the remaining 
form of the ignoratio elenchi — ^this is the fallacy that 
pervades that elaborate description, now so familiar 
to us, of the results that follow the questioning of con- 
sciousness : our personality, our immortality, morality, 
society, religion, &;c., &c. Strange that, with such a 
picture before him, sophistical though it be, Hamilton 
should still have so often admitted — ^if only for him- 
self, indeed — the legitimacy of this very questioning 
— the legitimacy of transcending appearance, and of 
scientifically and systematically developing and evolv- 
ing facts ! The very lightness and ease with which 
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he thus contradicts himself, now interdicting a single 
look into the adytum of consciousness, and again ex- 
pressly exhorting us to approach, examine, aud arrange, 
should alone be sufficient to demonstrate his own in- 
ward consciousness of the sandy and fallacious soil on 
which he had sought to build. 

How diflFerent Hegel, to whom the antithesis is pre- 
sent also, but who sees not only one side at a time^ like 
Hamilton, but always both ! It is thus, that bringing 
Jo^A thoughts together, Hegel is able 'to transcend 
yet hold consciousness.' He, for his part, knows, too, 
that the vocation of philosophy is just to oppose — that 
with which Hamilton browbeats us — 'the dogma- 
tism of ordinary consciousness.' Philosophy, he says, 
' begins by rising over common consciousness ; ' and 
( Werke^ xvi. 108) with a reference that bears on what 
amounts to Hamilton's loud side — ^to his or/, that is, 
or the inviolability of consciousness — he declares : — 

Of this barbarism^ to place undeniable certainty and verity 
in the facts of consciousness, neither ancient scepticism, nor 
any materialism, nor even the commonest common sense, 
unless an absolutely bestial one, has ever made itself guilty, 
— until the most recent times, it has been unheard of in 
philosophy.* 

By consciousness here, we are of course to under- 
stand a consciousness, as it were, at first hand — a 

* From this aUusion in Hegel to the Hamiltonian cry of ' the veracity 
of consciousness,' and from other allusions in the same volume to other 
Hamiltonian cries or distinctions, as in reference to Idealism, Realism, &c., 
and as against an Absolute, we are led partly to see and partly to suspect 
that, in the works — and they are evidently exoteric — of Krug, Schulze, &c., 
Hegel had then a matter before him much like that which we, in the 
works of Hamilton, have now before us, and that thus, probably, this last, 
even in his most peculiar industry, has been, to some extent^ anticipated. 

F 
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consciousness that, from the platform of common 
sense, testifies to * the natural conviction of mankind ' 
in the independent externality of an actual non-ego. 
It is to the same consciousness that Hegel alludes 
when he says elsewhere : — ' In place of demonstration, 
there come forward assertions and the recountments 
of what is ready-found in consciousness as facts, which 
is held the purer, the more uncritical it is.' By im- 
plication, then, there is also to Hegel a consciousness 
at second hand, which, critically purged, is the con- 
sciousness of trust. It will add one more inconsistency 
to the long catalogue of such, should we find Hamil- 
ton, too, to end in such a consciousness as he could 
only similarly describe. Meantime we conclude here 
by the simple dilemma to which the factual position 
has brought us. 

It will not be denied, namely, that Hamilton, while 
he conceives the testimony of consciousness which we 
consider here to be in its nature sensuous^ conceives it 
also to be in its validity apodictic. On the first head, 
we remind only that Hamilton claims for himself 'the 
natural conviction of mankind' — a conviction which, 
even were Hamilton disposed to forget that he had 
himself affirmed, ' The very things which we perceive 
by the senses do really exist,' will be allowed to be- 
lieve in the matter-of-fact and sensuous nature of the 
external reality, the non-ego.* On the second head, 
again, it is quite certain that Hamilton assigns to the 
cognition of this non-ego both the universality and 
the necessity of a first or ultimate principle. 

* See also the first extract, pp. 80-81. 
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Now, we know that no distinction accentuated by 
Kant, has been received with greater approbation by 
Hamilton than that which discriminates between the 
apodictic and the contingent: what is a priori or 
native to the mind is apodictic, what is a posteriori 
or empirical (sensuous) is only contingent. While 
Hume, too, had this same principle before him when 
he distinguished between relations of ideas and 
matters of feet, Hamilton himself — with a certain 
triumph — has pointed it out in Leibnitz. The evo- 
lution of the dUemma, then, has now no difficulty. 
It is seen at once in the contradiction that would 
identify a matter of fact, on this hand, and an apodictic 
validity on the other ; and may be expressed thus : — 

The cognition in question (Hamilton's or/) is either 
apodictic, or it is contingent ; but if, on the one horn, 
it is apodictic, then it is no matter of fact ; and if, on 
the other horn, it is contingent, then it is no necessary 
first principle. Hamilton's farther proceedings, in- 
deed, as we shall presently see, are not unillustrated 
by these alternatives. 

3. The Analysis of Philosophy ; or, Hamilton's Storu 

Sir William Hamilton has covered, we may say, 
quite nine-tenths of his canvas with the blinding and 
dazzling scarlet of his on ; and for no other purpose, 
as the reader is led to suppose always, than to over- 
bear any tint of a 8/oV/. It is not uncharacteristic, 
then, that he should come, in the end, to a 8*oV/ 
himself. It appears that the on, after all, is insuffi- 
cient, or that if ' every how rests ultimately on a that^* 

f2 
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the that itself requires a more ultimate how. In this 
Hamilton defers to the natural longing for explana- 
tion, the instinct that turns unconsciously and by 
irresistible necessity in us to solution and resolution 
of every on into a 8/or/. For this, too, is the truth : 
if the how must rest on a that^ the that must equally 
rest on a how. The on itself, indeed, is not more that 
than becaicse. This, however, does not mitigate the 
contradiction that lies here again at the door of Hamil- 
ton, who really ought to have been less violent with 
his that^ seeing that he was minded to follow so soon 
with his how. In fact, as we saw before, it is a 
macula in Hamilton that he should have been obliged 
to supplement the irrefragable consciousness he 
claimed by any analysis of philosophy at aU — a 
macula^ we may say, squared by the actual examples 
given of this botched analysis itself — and a macula 
raised, finally, even into an unknown degree by. the 
consideration that, despite both the testimony of con- 
sciousness and the analysis of philosophy, the external 
realities themselves, that were, in the first instance, 
known in themselves and as they existed, were, in the 
second instance, not known in themselves and as they 
existed, but remained, at last, and for all instances, 
incomprehensible, incognisable, unknown, zero! 

These are awkward preliminaries certainly ; still it 
is to be allowed that the analysis of philosophy may, 
after all, show much better in itself than in the 
examples we know it by; and this notwithstanding 
even that the cipher of the apparent result would bid 
us still despair. But, be this as it may, let us see 
now, in efiect, how Hamilton actually has acquitted 
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himself of that evolution of the fact which, in honour 
of the fact, he at first refused. This evolution, prin- 
cipally contained in the Dissertations to Reid, is the 
Hamiltonian Theory of Perception — a word which 
Hamilton now characteristically allows to reappear, 
instead of the consciousness in which he formerly 
sought to merge it. 

We premise the following quotations : — 

The developed doctrine of Real Presentationism, the basis 
of Natural Realism, asserts the consciousness of immediate 
perception of certain essential attributes of matter objectively 
existing ; while it admits that other properties of bodies are 
unknown in themselves, and only inferred as causes to 
account for certain subjective affections of which we are 
cognisant in ourselves. (Reid's Works, p. 825.) I hold that, 
though sensation proper be the condition of, and therefore 
anterior to, perception proper in the order of nature, that, in 
the order of time, both are necessarily co-existent; — the 
latter being only realised in and through the present exist- 
ence of the former. . . . Sensations of secondary qualities 
imply an idiopathic affection of the nervous organism ; but 
such affection requires only the excitation of an appro- 
priate stimulus; while such stimulus may be supplied by 
manifold agents of the most opposite nature, both from 
within the body and from without. ... I hold that, on the 
one hand, in the consciousness of sensations, out of each 
otiier, contrasted, limited, arid variously arranged, we have 
a perception proper of the primary quahties, in an exter- 
naUty, though not to the nervous organism, as an immediate 
cognition, and not merely as a notion or concept, of some- 
thing extended, figured, &c. ; and, on the other, as a cor- 
relative contained in the consciousness of our voluntary 
motive energy resisted, and not resisted by aught within the 
limits of mind and its subservient organs, we have a percep- 
tion proper of the secundo-primary quality of resistance in 
an extra-organic force, as an immediate cognition, and not 
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merely as a notion or concept, of a resisting something 
external to our body ; — ^though certainly in either case there 
may be, and probably is, a concomitant act of imagination, 
by which the whole complex consciousness on the occasion 
is filled up. (Reid's Worksy pp. 882-4.) The mind, when a 
material existence is brought into relation with its organ of 
sense, obtains two concomitant and immediate cognitions 
. . . the one the secondary qualities of body ; the other the 
primary qualities of body. Of these cognitions, the former 
is admitted, on all hands, to be subjective and ideal ; the 
latter, the Natural Realist maiatains, against the Cosmo- 
thetic Idealist, to be objective and real. . . . The secondary 
qualities, as mere sensations, mere consciousness of certaiu sub- 
jective affections, afford us no immediate knowledge of aught 
different from self. (Reid's fForks, p. 820.) The perception 
proper, accompanying a sensation proper, is not an appre- 
hension, far less a representation, of the external or internal 
stimulus, or concause, which determines the affection whereof 
the sensation is the consciousness. Not the former ; for the 
stimulus or concause of a sensation is always, in itself, to 
consciousness unknown. Not the latter ; for this would turn 
perception into imagination — reduce it from an immediate 
and assertory and objective, into a mediate and problematic 
and subjective cognition. In this respect, perception proper 
is an apprehension of the relations of sensations to each 
other, primarily iq space, and secondarily in time and degree. 
(Reid's Works y p. 881.) In the primary, the sensation, the 
condition of the perception, is not itself caused by the objec- 
tive quality perceived; in the secundo-primary, the con- 
comitant sensation is the effect of the objective quality 
perceived; in the secondary, the sensation is the effect of 
an objective quality supposed, but not perceived. (Reid's 
Works y p. 860.) All the senses, simply or in combination, 
afford conditions for the perception of the primary qualities, 
and all, of course, supply the sensations themselves of the 
secondary. As only various modifications of resistance, the 
secundo-primary qualities are all, as percepts proper, as 
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quasi-primary qualities, apprehended through the locomotive 
faculty, and our consciousness of its energy ; as sensations, 
as secondary qualities, they are apprehended as modifications 
of touch proper, and of cutaneous and muscular feeling. 
(Reid's Works, p. 864.) The secondary, as manifested to us, 
are not, in propriety, qualities of body at all . . . they are 
only subjective affections ... of which alone we are immedi- 
ately cognisant, the external concause of the internal effect 
remaining to perception altogether unknown. (Reid's Works, 
p. 854.) The more determinate senses are no less subjective 
than the others. (Reid's Works, p. 855.) [And he passes in 
review sight, hearing, &c., asserting of each and all that the 
sensible affection may be excited by a variety of stimuli, 
external and internal, ^ that it does not cease with the pre- 
sence, and, therefore, does not demonstrate the quality of 
the external object.'] The secundo-primary qualities have 
all relation to space, and motion in space ; and are all con- 
tained under the category of resistance or pressure. On 
their primary or objective phasis, they manifest themselves 
as degrees of resistance opposed to our locomotive energy ; 
on their secondary or subjective phasis, as modes of resistance 
or pressure affecting our sentient organism. (Reid's Works, 
p. 848.) On space are dependent what are called the primary 
qualities of body, and space combined with degree affords, of 
body, the secundo-primary qualities. {Disc. p. 607.) 

These extracts will make the various qualities 
— primary, secondary, and secundo-primary — plain. 
Evidently, too, any consideration that may decide 
on the two former will equally decide on the last 
as but a together of both. Now, as we soon learn, 
a certain fine, free, easy ascent over Kant is one of 
Hamilton's commonest grand airs. We have seen, 
indeed, how, when requiring his testimony to rela- 
tivity, he sweetly named him the philosopher of 
Konigsberg. This is by no means, however, his usual 
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tone. No ; on the contrary, the ascent alluded to is 
generally effected in a mood of the loftiest censure, 
of the most gravely assumed reprobation. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite plain from these extracts that, on his 
own showing, Hamilton, so far as he goes in perception, 
(or all reference to the categories apart), is not in any 
respect — at least, any respect that is not a mistake of 
his own — different from Kant. They are agreed, 
namely, on the fact of an external world. They are 
agreed on the secondary qualities, which are to both 
but states of our own dependent on unknown stimuli. 
They are agreed on the primary qualities, — both re- 
ducing them to space. And they are agreed lastly, 
as Hamilton also unequivocally declares, on space 
itself; so far, that is, as it is to both a native, neces- 
sary, and a priori cognition of the mind. Hamilton, 
however, preserves still his horror of the cosmothetic 
idealist — ^pushing him off, indeed, by the infinite 
breadth of a whole real space ; but this concerns only 
the already mentioned mistake. In a word, Hamilton 
conceives Kant's space to be wholly inner, sees not 
that it is outer as well; and so, supervacaneously 
doubling it, adds on another unnecessary space of his 
own. Or Hamilton, accepting Kant's space, insists 
on botching it with an empirical side which it already 
abundantly possesses. An extract will explain : — 

That the notion of space is a necessary condition of 
thought, and that, as such^ it is impossible to derive it from 
experience, has been cogently demonstrated by Kant. But 
that we may not, through sense, have empirically an imme- 
diate perception of something extended, I have yet seen no 
valid reason to doubt. The a priori conception does not 
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exclude the a posteriori perception. (Reid's Works^ p. 126, 
note.) Our cognitions of extension and its modes are not 
wholly ideal; although space be ar native, necessary, a priori 
form of imagination, and so far, therefore, a mere subjective 
state, there is, at the same time, competent to us, in an im- 
mediate perception of external things, the consciousness of a 
really existent, of a really objective extended world. (Reid's 
Works, p. 841.) The doctrine of Kant [with which Hamil- 
ton concurs] — that time is a fundamental condition, form, 
or category of thought. (Reid's Works, p. 124, note.) On 
this principle [Necessity], as first evolved, — at least, first 
signalised by Kant, space and time are merely modifications 
of mind. {Disc, p. 273.) [See also Reid's Works, pp. 343, 847, 
and Meta. i*. 403 ; ii. 114, 166-170.] 

Now, it is quite certain that Kant would not have 
rejected these expressions of Hamilton in regard to 
our having through sense an empirical perception of 
something extended, of a really objective extended 
world, (Sec. To Kant, as little as to Hamilton, were 
our cognitions of extension wholly ideal ; and no more 
to the latter than to the former did the a priori con- 
ception exclude the a posteriori perception. 

We are not left any room to doubt, then, of the 
state of Hamilton's mind in reference to the mentioned 
doctrines of Kant. Concept! vely, he accepts them : 
perceptively, he — not rejects them — ^but knows them 
not. Hamilton, in fact, has never dreamed that the 
time and space of Kant are perceptive and not — we 
may, indeed, say this — conceptive. To him, time as 
imderstood by Kant is only *a condition, form, or 
category of thought ; ' space, similarly, is only ' a con- 
dition of thought j' ' a form of imagination^^ * an a priori 
conception^ not an a posteriori perception.^ He, for 
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his part, and as, in his own idea, opposed to Kant, 
holds that ' space and time, as given, are real forms 
of thought and'-^onditions of things^ (Meta. i. 403); 
and (same page), he says of Kant: *if he does not 
deny, he will not affirm the existence of a real space 
external to our minds.' It is in a similar frame of 
mind that, referring to Kant as holding the subjective 
nature of space, he adds, * but in this he varies,' — 
meaning, evidently, that he knows of Kant speaking 
at times as if he held space to be objectively existent. 
Now, if he had not insinuated, but openly announced 
this, he would only have stated the truth. Kant, in 
fact, always says this, and varies never. 

In short, Hamilton knows only the subjective, in- 
tellectual, and conceptive side of Kant's space and 
time ; he knows only one side, he knows not the 
other; he knows not that these intellectual, a priori 
forms are, in actual, empirical fact, sensuously or 
a posteriori presentant ; — he knows not that there is a 
provision in the theory of Kant whereby they become 
externalised, materialised, realised, or, as Hamilton 
might say, objectivised — though their veritable 
source and seat be subjective, ideal, internal, all the 
same. It is from this misconception and mistake 
that he finds Kant to ' vary,' and that he can come 
to say of him, ' if he does not deny, he will not 
affirm,' &c. 

But this side existing in the theory of Kant, Hamil- 
ton's supposed complement is perceived at once to be 
neutralised and negated even by its own excess ; and 
for excision of the excrescence, Kant himself (quite as 
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much as, and in priority to, Hamilton) will extend 
to us the law of parsimony — Occam's razor ! 

But this side does exist in the theory of Kant. We 
are not called upon to demonstrate here : it is suffi- 
cient to indicate. Kant's time and space are of this 
nature, then, that, ideal, perceptive forms, native to 
the mind — sensuous spectra, optical discs — they, on 
hint of the stimuli of special sense, present themselves 
to the mind by or through special sense, as external 
recipients in which these stimuli (or their effects) 
dispose themselves before us in such manner that the 
peculiarity of their arrangement in space and time is 
due to their own secret nature, at the same time that 
the general fields of space and time are really fur- 
nished to them by the mind itself. 

There is no occasion, then, to burthen such a space 
and time with the superfluity of Hamilton's addition. 
The empirical side which is all that that addition pro- 
poses to extend to them — this they already possess in 
themselves ; and Hamilton would never have thought 
of it, had he at all seen the true scope of the theory. 
Not only, then, has Hamilton perpetrated a glaring 
blunder in respect to Kant, not only has he with a 
most redundant prodigality carried coals to a New- 
castle already filled, but he has done worse : he has 
exposed himself to the edge of Occam's razor, and 
not oiily in that respect but also in this, that he has 
granted Kant's doctrine to be a demonstrated doctrine, 
and yet has generously given it in gift the very articles 
it supposed itself to have abolished and supplanted ! 
Why — ^in the name of all parsimony, in the name of 
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all rational economy! — should time and space have 
been laboriously built into the mind (as Hamilton 
admits), if (as Hamilton adds) they were there on 
the outside, actual objects, for the apprehension of 
which we possessed our own special five senses? 

Had Hamilton, indeed, been duly awake here, he 
would have seen at once that Kant's reine Anschauung^ 
possessing no matter but these a priori sensuous forms 
of space and time, was, feature for feature, identical 
with his own perception proper, possessing no matter 
but those primary qualities which he himself acknow- 
ledged to derive from — to be but modes of, space and 
time. Nay, duly awake, he would have perceived 
that Kant, not only in naming these forms perceptions 
(and as against conceptions), but in proving them 
perceptions (and as against conceptions), actually 
contemplated their empirical use, or as Hamilton 
might say, their objective presentation, — and this, 
their necessaiy, mental, a priori nature notwithstand- 
ing. But to have perceived this — and in a demon- 
strated doctrine — ^would have been to have perceived 
also the supererogatoriness of his own addition. The 
eyes to a reality of actual outer space which he desi- 
derated in the doctrine of Kant, that doctrine already 
abundantly possessed ; and his own proflFered surgery, 
therefore, was obviously quite uncalled for. In short, 
the complement of Hamilton is refuted by a reductio 
ad absurdum. 

But, in confutation of Hamilton, we are not limited 
to his resolution, on the one hand, of his primary 
qualities into space ; and to his adoption, on the other. 
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of space itself as shown to be constituted by Kant ; — 
we can readily accomplish the same result by a consi- 
deration of these primary qualities themselves. For 
this purpose, we supplement the quotations already 
made by a few others, and in the more restricted 
reference : — 

Aristotle enumerates five percepts common to all or to a 
pluraHty of the senses, — viz. : Magnitude (extension), figure, 
motion, rest, number ; but virtually admits, that these (the 
common) are abusively termed sensibles at all, and are (iq 
one place he even says they are only apprehended per acci- 
dens), in fact, within the domain of sense, merely as being 
the concomitants, or consequents (dfcoXovOovvra, sirofiipa) of 
the proper. . . . St. Thomas, showing that the conamon sensibles 
do not, primarily and of themselves, act upon and affect the 
sense, carries them all up into modifications of quantity. . . . 
SensibiHa communia omnia pertinent aliquo modo ad con- 
tinuum. . . . The several common sensibles are in reaKty 
apprehended by other and higher energies than those of sense 
. . . are not so much perceptions of sense (in so far as sensible 
perception depends on corporeal affection) as concomitant 
cognitions to which the impression on the organ by the 
proper sensible only affords the occasion. (Reid's Worksy 
pp. 828-830.) [Kant's time and space can be characterised by 
precisely the same words. Hutcheson holds that] exten- 
sion, figure, motion, and rest seem to be more properly 
ideas accompanying the sensations of sight and touch than 
the sensations of either of these senses. (Reid's Works, pp. 124, 
829.) [Reid himself says], upon the whole, it appears that 
our philosophers have imposed upon themselves and upon us 
in pretending to deduce from sensation the first origin of our 
notions of external existences, of space, motion, and exten- 
sion, and all the primary qualities of body — that is, the 
qualities whereof we have the most clear and distiact concep- 
tion . . . they have no resemblance to any sensation, or to any 
operation of our minds ; and, therefore, they cannot be ideas 
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either of sensation or of reflection [no, says Kant, they attach 
to the sensuous, hut a priori, spectra, space and time]. (Reid's 
Works, p. 126.) The primary qualities of matter thus develop 
themselves with rigid necessity out of the simple datum — 
substance occupying space. In a certain sort, and by con- 
trast to the others, they are, therefore, notions, a priori, and 
to be viewed, pro tanto, as products of the understanding. 
(Reid's Works, p. 848.) [The apprehension of the primary 
qualities is called] purely spiritual [and they themselves] 
necessary and universal. (Reid's Works, pp. 858, 865 : see 
also the description of the primary qualities in the previous 
quotation, Reid's Works, p. 860.) 

These extracts — and many others might be added 
to the same eflfect — we may allowably assume to be 
sufficient in themselves. The general tenour of them, 
indeed, goes to show that the primary qualities are 
not cognitions of sense at all, but result from an in- 
tellectual, spiritual, spontaneous, energy of the mind 
itself. In short, the entire relative argumentation of 
Hamilton unequivocally demonstrates the necessary, 
a priori^ and so mental nature of all his own percepts 
proper. It is quite certain, nevertheless, that Hamil- 
ton does attach a sensuous nature to these percepts 
all the same, and what we would point out is, that 
Hamilton, on his own principles, ought to have seen 
into the preposterousness of this addition, both in 
their case individually, and in that of space as their 
matrix in general. Hamilton is perfectly aware that 
the signs which separate the. pure or a priori from the 
empirical or h posteriori are necessity and universality. 
We find him again and again stating this: we find 
him, indeed, with an allure customary to him, quoting 
Leibnitz on this point with a view to lessen the rela- 
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tive merit of Kant. Leibnitz, he says, remarks that 
'the senses indeed inform us what may take place, but 
not what necessarily takes place,' &c. (Meta. ii. 347.) 
In truth, with this criterion of necessity so distinctly 
present to his mind, and in view of the issues so mark- 
edly emerging from the theory of Kant, it is surpris- 
ing that Hamilton should have attempted a task so 
self-contradictory and absurd as an induction from 
experience of matters that plainly preceded, and were 
independent of, all experience ; but it is still more 
surprising that, of Kant's four reasons as regards the 
nature of space, two of them were advanced directly 
to prove that space was a perception and not a concep- 
tion^ and that Hamilton should not have known as 
much.* 

Hamilton, then, pronouncing his own percepts 
proper, or the primary qualities, to hold of the under- 
standing rather than of sense, and ascribing to them, 
moreover, the peculiar necessity and validity we sig- 
nalise, ought to have seen that, as they were impos- 
sibly contingent or a posteriori^ they must be a priori^ 
and not empirical at all. His error with these, in 
fact, is identical with his error with space : he failed 
to perceive that, though mental, they might, by pro- 
jection, pass into the contingent, and return with the 
contingent for actual apprehension by special sense ; — 
not, however, that they themselves, or any element of 

* Tliis is a clear proof that Hamilton was indebted for the very imper- 
fect little he knew of Kant to the ' literature of the subject.' It is also 
a clear proof of the precarious nature of hook-manipulation, even with the 
very quickest eye ; for few things are more eye-catching in Elant than his 
formal arguments in reference to space. But see ii. 2. 
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them, had any source whatever but the mind itself. 
It is particularly interesting, indeed, to collate the 
difficulties of Aristotle and the rest with the focal 
solution into which Kant, almost by their own argu- 
ments, finally reduced them. 

Apart, then, this untenable sensuous side, which, 
however, we shall presently examine for itself, it is 
impossible any longer for Hamilton to refuse the com- 
panionship of Kant. — it is impossible any longer for 
Hamilton to refuse the title of cosmothetic idealist. 
He himself points to the primary qualities as the only 
septum that in his own belief exists to separate him 
from Kant. These primaiy qualities he himself re- 
solves into space, and space itself he accepts at the 
hands of Kant. There is nothing, then, between them 
but an unnecessary real space due to his own mistake ; 
and, this mistake corrected, septum there is none, the 
drops have coalesced, they are now one: Hamilton, 
already so largely relativist and phenomenalist, is now 
wholly such, and the discussion is finished. 

This sensuous side of Hamilton constitutes, how- 
ever, perhaps the very most interesting element in the 
whole of his industry, and cannot be passed over. It 
is an element, indeed, that, whether in that he read, 
or whether in that he thought, may be almost named 
his centre. The following extracts will, with those 
that precede, elucidate our meaning : — 

This extreme doctrine [alluding to that referred to in the 
quotations above from Aristotle, the Schoolmen, Hutcheson, 
Reid, &c.] is not, however, to be admitted. As sensibles, 
the common [i.e., the percepts proper, the primary qualities] 
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must be allowed to act somehow upon the sense, though in a 
different manner from the proper. Comparatively speaking, 
the proper act primarily, corporeally, and by causing a pas- 
sion in the sense ; the common secondarily, formally, and by 
eliciting the sense and understanding to energy. But though 
there lies in the proper more of passivity, in the common 
more of activity, still the common are, in propriety, objects 
of sense per se ; being neither cognised (as substances) ex- 
clusively by the understanding, nor (as is the sweet by 
vision) accidentally by sense. (Reid's Works y p. 860.) [Here, 
evidently, it is not fact that prescribes so and so ; but just 
Hamilton that, for his own convenience, says so and so : the 
common sensibles are held or demonstrated to be intellec- 
tual, but I, Hamilton, will them to be also sensuous, and 
accordingly they are also sensuous. It is this wilfulness, 
however, that has impaled Hamilton on the horns of the 
dilemma with which the preceding sub-section (2) ends.] 

It may appear, not a paradox merely, but a contradiction, 
to say, that the organism is, at once, within and without the 
mind ; is at once subjective and objective ; is at once ego 
and non-ego. But so it is ; the organism, as animated, as 
sentient, is necessarily ours, and its affections are only felt as 
affections of the individual ego. In this respect, and to this 
extent, our organs are not external to ourselves. But our 
organism is not merely a sentient subject, it is at the same 
time an extended, figured, divisible, in a word, a material, 
subject ; and the same sensations, which are reduced to unity 
in the indivisibility of consciousness, are in the divisible 
organism recognised as plural and reciprocally external, and, 
therefore, as extended, figured, divided. (Reid's Works, 
p. 880, note.) 

By a law of our nature, we are not conscious of the exist- 
ence of our organism (as a body simply), consequently not 
conscious of any of its primary qualities, unless when we are 
conscious of it, as modified by a secondary quality, or some 
other of its affections, as an animated body. But the former 
consciousness requires the latter only as its negative condi- 

G 
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tlon, and is neither involved in it as a part, nor properly de- 
pendent on it as a cause. The object in the one consciousness 
is also wholly different from the object in the other. In thaty 
it is a contingent passion of the organism, as a constituent of 
the human self; in thisy it is some essential property of the 
organism, as a portion of the universe of matter, and though 
apprehended by, not an affection proper to, the conscious 
self at all. In these circumstances, the secondary quality, 
say a colour, which the mind apprehends in the organism, 
is, as a passion of self, recognised to be a subjective object ; 
whereas the jprimary quality, extension, or figure, or number, 
which, when conscious of such affection, the mind therein at 
the same time apprehends, is, as not a passion of self, but 
a common property of matter, recognised to be an objective 
object (Reid's Worksy p. 858, note.) 

It is sufficient to establish the simple fact, that we are com- 
petent, as consciousness assures us, immediately to apprehend 
through sense the non-ego in certain limited relations ; and it 
is of no consequence whatever, either to our certainty of the 
reality of a material world, or to our ultimate knowledge of 
its properties, whether by this primary apprehension we lay 
hold, in the first instance, on a larger or a lesser portion of 
its contents. (Reid's Works y p. 814.) The perception of 
parts out of parts is not given in the mere affection of colour, 
but is obtained by a reaction of the mind upon such affection. 
The secondary quality of colour is, in the strictest sense, a 
passive affection of the sentient ego. . . . But the apprehension 
of extension, figure, divisibility, &c., which, under condition 
of its being thus affected, simultaneously takes place, is, 
though necessary, wholly active and purely spiritual. (Reid's 
Works y p. 858.) [Thus anj Error of the common opinion, 
that the apprehension through sight of colour, and the appre- 
hension through sight of extension and figure, are as insepar- 
able, identical cognitions of identical objects. (Reid's WorkSy 
p. 860.) The observations of Platner, on a person bom blind, 
would prove that sighty not touchy is the sense by which we 
principally obtain our knowledge of figure, and our empirical 
knowledge of space. (Reid's Works y p. 125, note.) It is self- 
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evident tbat^ if a thing is to be an object immediately known, 
it must be known as it exists. Now, a body must exist in 
some definite part of space — in a certain place ; it cannot, 
therefore, be immediately known as existingy except it be 
known in its place. But this supposes the mind to be im- 
mediately present to it in space. (Reid's Works ^ p. 302, note.) 
We are not percipient of distant objects. (Reid's Works, 
p. 814.) No sense gives us a knowledge of aught but 
what is in immediate contact with its organ. All else is 
something over and above perception . . . and only reached 
by reasoning. (Reid's Works, p. 145, note ; 186, note.) 
The total object of visual perception is the rays and the 
living organ in reciprocity. (Reid's Works, p. 160, note.) 

The object of consciousness in perception is a quality, 
mode, or phenomenon of an external reality, in immediate 
relation to our organs. (Reid's Works, p. 818.) A sensation 
is actually felt there where it is felt to be ... in the toe, not 
in the brain. ... If the mind be conscious of the secondary 
qualities only at the centre, it cannot be conscious of the 
primary in their relation to its periphery. (Reid's Works, 
p. 821. See also p. 882, as quoted previously.) Perception 
proper is an apprehension of the relations of sensations to 
each other, primarily in space, (p. 881.) In the consciousness 
of sensations, relatively localised and reciprocally external, 
we have a veritable apprehension and consequently an im- 
mediate perception, of the affected organism as extended, 
divided, figured, &c. (p. 884.) Extension is perceived only 
in apprehending sensations out of sensations — a relation. . . . 
The only object perceived is the organ itself, as modified, or 
what is in contact with the organ as resisting. The doctrine 
of a mediimi is an error, (p. 885.) The mind perceives 
nothing external to itself, except the affections of the organ- 
ism as animated, the reciprocal relations of these affections, 
and the correlative involved in the consciousness of its loco- 
motive energy being resisted, (p. 885.) [From the quotation 
previously given (p. 860) we see that the object of the sensa- 
tion is not the object of the perception.^ 

G 2 
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That through touch, or touch and muscular feeling, or 
touch and sight, or touch, muscular feeling, and sight, — that 
through these senses exclusively, we are percipient of exten- 
sion, &c., I do not admit. On the contrary, I hold that all 
sensations whatsoever, of which we are conscious, as one 
out of another, eo ipso, afford us the condition of immediately 
and necessarily apprehending extension ; for in the consci- 
ousness itself of such reciprocal outness is actually involved 
a perception of difference of place in space, and, consequently, 
of the extended, (p. 861.) 

[At p. 876 (Reid's Works) his general doctrine is pretty 
well stated at full. He enumerates there eiffht conditions of 
consciousness and perception. These are, shortly : 1, Atten- 
tion ; 2, discriminated plurality, alteration, difference in 
objects themselves (with contrast of object and subject) ; 
3, quality ; 4, time, involving memory ; 5, space, as condi- 
tion of a discriminated plurality ; 6, degree ; 7, relation ; 
8, an assertory judgment, &c.] 

The primary qualities are perceived as in our organism. 
• . . Thus a perception of the primary qualities does not, 
originally and in itself, reveal to us the existence, and quali- 
tative existence, of aught beyond the organism, apprehended 
by us BS extended, figured, divided, &c. . . . The primary 
qualities of things external to our organism we do not per- 
ceive, i. e. immediately know. For these we only learn to 
infer. . . . This experience [on which knowledge of the 
external world depends] presupposes, indeed, a notion of 
space and motion in space. . . . On the doctrine, and in the 
language, of Reid, our original cognitions of space, mo- 
tion, &c., are instinctive ; a view which is confirmed by the 
analogy of those of the lower animals which have the power 
of locomotion at birth. It is truly an idle problem to attempt 
imagining the steps by which we may be supposed to have 
acquired the notion of extension; when, in fact, we are 
unable to imagine to ourselves the possibility of that notion 
not being always in our possession. [But still he decides] 
We have, therefore, a twofold cognition of space; a, an 
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d priori, native imagination of it in general, as a necessary 
condition of the possibility of thought ; and ft, under that an 
a posteriori or adventitious percept of it, &c. (p. 881.) 

Though the sensation of our organism as animally affected, 
is, as it were, the light by which it is exhibited to our percep- 
tion as a physically extended body ; still, if the affection be 
too strong, the pain or pleasure too intense, the light blinds 
by its very splendour, and the perception is lost in the sen- 
sation, (pp. 862-3.) 

The ultimate fibrils are the ultimate units of sensation . . . 
a nervous point yields a sensation as locally distinct in pro- 
portion as it is isolated in its action from every other, (p. 862.) 
On the smaller size of the papillae and fibrils of the optic 
nerve, principally depends the greater power we possess, in 
the eye, of discriminating one sensation as out of another, 
consequently of apprehending extension, figure, &c. 

[At p. 821, as we saw, Hamilton rules that to restrict the 
mind to the centre, and exclude it from the periphery, is 
equivalent to representationism. Now, in a note to p. 861, 
he withdraws this, and rules that the mind may be confined 
to the centre without injury to his theory — each nervous 
filament, however long, may be stiU viewed as a point. In 
presence of the decisive distinctness here, we think of the 
punctual peremptoriness there ; and when Hamilton lightly 
remarks, 'what was said at p. 821 is to be qualified in con- 
formity,' we consider the contrariety, the lightness, the aplomb 
as all three eminently characteristic] The diameter of the 
papillae of the optic nerve is about the eight or nine thou- 
sandth part of an inch ; . . . and a stimulus of light, though 
applied only to part of a papilla, idiopathically affects the 
whole ; • . . an object, whose breadth, as reflected to the 
retina, is not more than the six hundred thousandth or 
millionth of an inch, is distinctly visible to a good eye. 
(p. 862.) [Distinction in touch he attributes to the isolated 
fibrils — where distinction is impossible to touch, he is sure 
that there microscopic anatomy will find an interlacement of 
fibrils, or an expansion of one. — p. 863.] 
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Hamilton's theory lies — ^pretty well completely — 
in these extracts; and, using an illustration, it is 
shortly this : — The mind inhabits a certain vase, and 
so that it is directly present to every unit of the 
extension of this vase. But, single unit or entire 
extension, these are quite unknown to it till lit Lit, 
however, the entire vase is exhibited to it (the mind) 
with the constituent units of the vase relatively loca- 
lised and reciprocally out of one another, as extension 
implies. Further, now, this vase moves ; and, moving, 
is resisted. If before, then, the vase itself gave know- 
ledge of a partly outer and a partly inner, resistance 
gives knowledge now of a wholly outer. To this 
wholly outer, the facts learned of the partly outer are 
next inferentially transferred. Lastly, the light that 
lit the partly outer, is also inferentially transferred to 
this same wholly outer as to its cause. In this way 
it is, that, to Hamilton's belief, the knowledge of the 
external world is constituted.* 

Of this theory the mind's net, the nervous envelope, 
the organism, or, rather we may say at once, the ocular 
membrane, is the centre of gravity. Reference to the 
quotations generally, and especially to that from Reid's 
Works J pp. 862-3, will readily decide this. In short, 
throughout the entire theory, it is the lit ocular mem- 
brane that is present to Hamilton's thought. This 
membrane affected, a light is struck in it, and the 
threads of its extension seen. Or, in the light of the 
secondary quality, the mind perceives the extension 

* See the last paragrapli of the quotations for a point in the ahove 
where Hamilton vacillates. 
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of the primary quality. ' The passion of colour first 
rising into consciousness, not from the amount of the 
intensive quantity of the aflfection, but from the 
amount of the extensive quantity of the organism 
aflfected, is necessarily apprehended under the condi- 
tion of extension.' (Reid's Works^ p. 885.) Each ulti- 
mate fibril of the membrane is a lit point, and these lit 
points are relatively localised and reciprocally external. 
The light, as it were, carries these points into the mind 
which cognises them, consequently, as they are thus 
mutually in situ. However small the ocular mem- 
brane, any amount of an externality actually known 
is enough : all the rest follows easily on resistance — to 
transference — through inference. 

Hamilton, then, evidently, presupposes mind, body, 
and outer world; and the only question to him is, 
How does the first come to know the second and the 
third? The netted mind is further netted : how does 
it come to perceive its own net, and its net's net? The 
latter Hamilton does not conceive to be ' perceived^^ to 
be 'immediately known' at all. It is certainly a place 
of knowledge, but there is nothing known in it that 
is not the result of inference and transference referred 
to the former. It is in the mind's net, then, that all 
that is important to Hamilton occurs; and this is 
neither complicated nor hard to conceive. The mind, 
already present to the net, is, by sensation in the net, 
as it were, Jired to perception of the net. This is the 
whole — ^there is, indeed, no more than this ; for resist- 
ance itself only adopts this for simple extemalisation 
one step further. That is to say, the nervous net 
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being flushed, coloured, or lit by a sensation, or secon- 
dary quality, there is perception of this net itself in 
its primary qualities. This is the ultimate fact— the 
ultimate that (oti). On sense of resistance then, 
again, these primary qualities of the nervous net 
(together with the secondary of the same) are trans- 
ferred to an unknown substrate that resists ; and so by 
continued process of inference there gradually rises 
around us the formed world. 

The mind, then, to Hamilton, though pervading the 
nervous net that envelops it, perceives this net only 
when it (the net) is lit by a secondary quality; and 
even then, be it remembered, not in itself — no, only in 
its modes, which modes are the primary qualities. 
These primary qualities — ^modes of a non-ego ; for the 
nervous net, if on one side within the mind, is on 
another side without the mind, and in that aspect 
other than the mind — are transferred by inference to 
the non-ego beyond the nervous net ; what we called 
the net's net ; which ulterior non-ego, or net, is itself 
inferred on occasion of resistance to the voluntary 
locomotion of the netted mind.* Thus is it that 



* Hamilton certainly figures sensation of secondary and perception of 
primary quality (though impossibly else than a sequence of first and 
second both in nature and in time — ^though quite as much so^ indeed; as 
any sequence of two terms that can be anywhere referred to), as a single 
organic act ; and it is very possible that he would wish to associate with 
these^ and in this act, the element of resistance as well. Such association, 
at least, might, perhaps, relieve the difficulty as to when and where 
Hamilton places the first cognition of outness j for cognition of a non-ego 
that is at once within the mind and without the mind, seems competent 
rather to otherness than to outness. Thorough outness is^ perhaps, hardly 
possible before resistance. This difficult, however, probably never 
occurred to Hamilton. 
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Hamilton conceives the mind to arrive at cognition of 
its entire abode. All knowledge of outer things is 
but an inferential transference from the netted mind to 
resistants without. These • resistants without, again, 
are unknown things in themselves actually presented 
to the netted mind; but they are also only phenomena, 
in that they are not known in themselves, but only 
through, first, the primary qualities transferred, so to 
speak, in to their interiors, and, second, the secondary 
qualities inferentially transferred on to their exteriors. 
The former inference, again, to Hamilton, is presen- 
tative or noumenal in its validity, while the latter is 
only representative or phenomenal : that is to say, the 
resistants he conceives to possess the primary qualities ; 
but they are not, by any means, necessarily even the 
causes, excitants, or stimuli of the very secondary 
qualities which by inference of the mind are, as their 
effects, reflected to them. 

Hamilton thus conceives himself surrounded by 
unknown resistants which, substantiated by the pri- 
mary qualities and clothed by the secondary, open up 
into, or rather simply take on, this coloured and varie- 
gated universe ; and we may now more clearly realise 
to ourselves the precise burthen and bearing of his 
presentative phenomenalism, or of his presented phe- 
nomenon. Cognition, as only relative (which is simply 
a matter of course to Hamilton), mxist be phenomenal, 
but to this cognition the phenomenon concerned is an 
actually present other, or to this cognition an external 
something is actually there^ under whatever amount of 
phenomenal shimmer. A hat may, by design, by 
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accident, by age, take on this shape, that shape, and a 
hundred shapes ; this colour, that colour, and a hun- 
dred colours; but, under every shape, and under 
every colour (or however phenomenally varied), it 
may conceivably retain the same substance, and remain 
the same non-ego, or hat, still. Each of the surround- 
ing, unknown substrates, then, is but such presented 
phenomenon ; noumenal knowledge does not exist — 
even the primary qualities are relative and modified 
modes (Hamilton's own language) ; nevertheless, 
knowledge is not confined to one's own self, to one's 
own states — ^it really concerns a non-ego, or non-egos, 
actually presented. There are outer things that, 
though unknown in themselves, hold up, through force 
of the primary qualities, all the variegated colouring 
of the secondary. Hamilton evidently cannot do 
without the supporting frames and skeletons of these 
outer substrates; they are to him what the Anstoss 
was to Fichte, the plane and planes of reflexion from 
which there return to the ego — but now as outer and 
other — ^the ego's own states (the secondary qualities). 
An outer kernel of support plays a rdle indispensable 
to Hamilton, and he can see for it no substitute, no 
surrogate, anywhere else. Had Hamilton, it is true, 
as we have seen, but understood the relative doctrine, 
he might have found this substitute, this surrogate, in 
the space of Kant, in which his own primary qualities 
are admittedly implied. Had projection, indeed, from 
within out, of such a spectrum as Kant's space, occur- 
red to Hamilton, he would probably not have hesitated 
to adopt the simpler, the more comprehensive, the 
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more adequate, the more consistent, and the more 
satisfactory theory. To declare the primary qualities 
(space) his own state, did not for Kant dispossess 
these of the advantage they might oflter as outer sup- 
ports. They really, by reflexion, stood around him 
without, and thus really performed for the secondary 
qualities the very same function that Hamilton deside- 
rated in his own unknown substrates. 

Certainly the theory is exceedingly ingenious, but 
it is subjected, at the same time, to a variety of very 
serious objections. Must we not say, for example, 
that it is, after all, a beginning at the wrong end? If 
we are allowed to start at once as accomplished phy- 
siologists with the whole anatomy of the nervous 
system before us, have we not an easy game from the 
first? And as to that, indeed, are there not always 
too many physiological elements present to suit inte- 
rests which concern psychology alone ? Had Hamilton 
deduced his materials, physiological elements included, 
from any necessary and demonstrated basis, as is now 
always the indispensable preliminary of philosophy, 
both objections would fall; but such deduction feils. 
Then the direct presence of the mind to its own 
nervous organism must be regarded as a gratuitous 
assumption, unsupported by proof, and unillustrated 
by consciousness. 

But, supposing this, how is it that the mind is not 
at once conscious of that which, ex hypothesis it is 
directly present to? This would be immediate know- 
ledge, and it is inunediate knowledge which Hamilton 
would establish. Instead of this, how is it that the 
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mind, to reach the knowledge in question, has still to 
wait for the addition of yet another element, which 
would seem rather thus to mediate knowledge? 

The problem is, How can the mind know an exter- 
nal object? The first answer is. We have senses by 
which to smell it, taste it, touch it, hear it, and see it. 
Yes, is the rejoinder ; but analysis and consideration 
will demonstrate that sense in each of these five 
modes is adequate to no more than the excitation in 
the mind of a passion, affection, or subjective feeling, 
which — as in the mind, and occupying the mind, and, 
so to speak, colouring the mind in a manner nowise 
distinguishable fi'om that in which a variety of con- 
fessedly interna! elements, grief, joy, hate, &c., is 
capable of occupying and, so to speak, colouring the 
mind — is evidence of its own self, and for its own 
self, but not possibly of or for anything else beside. 
A sensation is only intensive, — ^it is only a passion ; 
the mind, for the time, is this passion, and this 
passion is it : there is no hint in it of anything but 
itself, — ^there is not the slightest suggestion in it of 
any transition whatever. Give the mind light only 
— ^it fiUs it, the mind is it, and it is the mind ; but 
what else is there, or what else can it suggest? Give 
the mind sound only, — ^is it conceivable that the mind 
could disjoin it from itself, any more than it could 
disjoin from itself anger, or hope, or fear? And as it 
is with these senses (sight and hearing), so also is it 
with the others. But if it be so with each singly, so 
also must it be with all together ; for no addition of 
subjective to subjective can ever make an objective — 
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no addition of internal to internal can ever thicken 
into an external. 

It is here, however, that Hamilton suggests, The 
mind does not and cannot perceive anything external 
to itself; but it becomes aware of its own sentient 
organism on condition of a colour, or a vibration (say), 
being excited in that organism by one, or other, or all, 
of the stated five modes ; and the remaining world 
of cognition is thereafter built up by process of expe- 
riment, inference, and reasoning. To Hamilton, then, 
it appears that, though it might be diflSicult to under- 
stand how the mind, with no production before it but 
a subjective colouring of its own, should be able to 
perceive outer objects, no such diflSiculty would exist 
if the perception concerned, not outer objects, but 
the nervous system. But it is easy to see that if the 
nervous system have the advantage of nearness over 
the outer objects understood here, it is still, even as 
much as they, an other, an outer; and so, conse- 
quently, still separated from the mind, like them, by 
the whole diameter of being. Nearness in such cir- 
cumstances is but as the grain of sand that is 
removed from the mountain while the surveyor 
measures it. In relation to the nervous system, the 
subjective affection is no more than it is in relation 
to other outer objects ; and that it is known is intel- 
ligible, for it is evidence for itself; but that anything 
else because of it can — without any further evidence 
— be added as known, is unintelligible. Let the 
vibration — to call by that name each of the five re- 
spective affections — be A; we acknowledge that we 
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know A ; but is that any reason that we should be 
credited with a knowledge of B as well? A, the 
sensation^ is evidence for A; but the perception B is 
a new act, and in its nature very different from, nay, 
the reverse o^ A, and we have still a right to ask, 
Where is the evidence for this new act B, and how 
was it performed, or how was its information 
attained to? To say the mind perceived B because it 
felt A, is only to say ; it is not to reason. 

But Hamilton would have said, perhaps, A and B, 
as referring to the same sentient organism, are in 
reality identical and not different; the subjective 
sensation and the objective perception coincide and 
coinhere in the same identical unit. Yes, we may 
rejoin, but, when the mind acknowledges that unit as 
under sensation, it is present to it as to its self; whereas, 
when the mind acknowledges that unit as under per- 
ception, it is absent from it as from its not-self (for to 
have distinguished it as not-self is equivalent to such 
estrangement), and the cleft remains as impassable as 
ever. We acknowledge arrival at the hither side of 
this cleft — we acknowledge experience of the subjec- 
tive moment ; but we cannot see that arrival at the 
hither, is equivalent to arrival also at the further side, 
or that the subjective moment is identical with the ob- ^ 
jective. There are the two terms still — and apart still : 
what we want is nexiLs and connexus ; and we want it 
as much as ever. There is no secondary quality — ^no 
sensation — other to Hamilton himself than a mere 
subjective feeling, and a subjective feeling takes no 
further than itself. That the mind should undergo 
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passions — ^passion after passion — ^this is conceivable; 
but how there should add itself to this passion any 
nisics on the part of the mind to sally out and cognise 
its own nervous organism as extended, divided, &c. — 
or how it should require this passion, and be unable to 
sally out without this passion — ^this is inconceivable. 
Nay, this passion itself is really in the mind; it is 
not in the tissue, and any question of the tissue would, 
so far, seem not to have any place. But let us say, 
that, in the passion, the mind absorbs into itself the 
nervous net as its and it; how is it then that it (the 
mind) is immediately forced, by perception, to reject 
this s^me net from itself as neither its nor it, but an 
other ^ a non-ego? Knowing the sentient organism as 
the ego, that we should be enabled, so eontrariously, 
to know it as the non-ego, or accepting it in the 
sensation as A, that we should reject it, at the same 
time, in the perception as B — it is this recoil of mind 
back from matter on to itself, or it is this reflexion 
from mind to matter — this transmutation of non-ego 
into ego, and again of ego into non-ego — it is this, so 
to speak, presto- trick that constitutes the difficulty; 
and, if Hamilton seems to simplify it by moving the 
two terms nearer each other, he in reality only com- ' 
plicates it by the introduction of a third — a third 
which only adds its own difficulty, and demands a 
new explanation of its own. 

But Hamilton's favourite sense is sight, and his 
illustration by predilection light. As we saw on 
page 85, he considers the sensation the light by which 
.the nervous organism is 'exhibited' in perception; 
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and the figure, if very luminous so far as the general 
doctrine is concerned, needs only to be looked at to 
show, on the question of inner rationale, quite as 
unsatisfactory as any that might be borrowed from 
any other sense. The mind, for example, Hamilton 
would seem to think, though already pervading the 
membrane of the eye, is quite blind to this membrane 
till this membrane is lit. When lit, however, the 
mind, instantly confessing this membrane to be it- 
self, experiences the sensation (colour, &c.) ; but, as 
instantly denying this membrane to be itself, it expe- 
riences the perception of an extended and divided 
non-ego. But do not the difficulties remain thus — of 
how the light exhibits, how the attention is excited, 
and how the one or the other should be at all neces- 
sary? It is simple information that we cannot see in 
the dark ; but what is the meaning of the mind re- 
quiring light to see its net by? — what power can light 
have added to such an energy as the mind there'i Nay, 
one would think that the mind, occupying the same 
position in both cases, would be less likely to attend 
to its net when filled and occupied (with light), than 
when empty and disengaged. Hamilton only doubles 
the apparatus. As it is to common belief, we have 
an eye whereby to see things ; but as it is to Hamilton, 
we have an eye whereby to see the eye. Or Hamilton 
actually postulates an eye behind the eye — not only 
an eye of the body, but an eye of the mind; excess 
of light too, it would seem, being not more dazzling 
and perplexing to the one, than it is dazzling and 
perplexing to the other. 
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Though it is certainly the coloured or lighted 
ocular membrane that dominates Hamilton, he as 
certainly, so fer as words go, attributes a like function 
to the other organs of sense. ' All the senses,' he says 
(Reid's Works^ p. 864), * simply or in combination, 
aflfbrd conditions for the perception of the primary 
qualities.' Let us for a moment, then, consider the 
other senses, and see if it be with them, as the illus- 
tration would, at least to a certain extent, appear to 
make it with sight. How is it with smell? On sensa- 
tion of an odour, does the mind wake up to peruse 
its Schneiderian membrane ? Or taste? On sensation 
of sapidity, does the mind re-act on, or is it reflected 
to, the amount of the palate affected by the sapid 
particles, and as divided and figured by their varying 
sapidity? Or hearing? On sensation of sound, does 
the mind, by instant rebound, stand at once by the 
wall of its own tympanum, objectively cognising 
the same? Obviously, there is no evidence for any 
assertion of the affirmative in either of these cases ! 
In touch, again, is it to the skin, and the amount of 
skin covered, that the sensation proper of smoothness, 
or of roughness, wetness, dryness, warmness, cold- 
ness, directs the mind? Is it not proved by Hamil- 
ton himself that touch is a very bungler at guessing 
the size of the impressing body — a very bungler at 
extension? Then is not sight too, according to the 
same authority, but a form of touch? Do we know 
aught but ' the rays and the living organ in recipro- 
city?' The rays touch, then, and we have the sub- 
jective feeling light ; but why should the mind revert 
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to the organ on hint of this sort of touch, rather than 
on that of any other touch, and in any other organ ? Is 
not the whole fancy of the mind seeing its eye because 
it is lit — ^is not the whole metaphor of light but a 
will-of- the- wisp to the self-complacent Hamilton? 

So far, then, as the sensation proper is the condition 
of the perception proper, we cannot say that Hamilton 
has, in any way, assisted us beyond the/ac^: we see 
neither the necessity nor the modus operandi of the 
same. Hamilton, indeed, says as much as this him- 
self, for the sensation is to him nexus and it is not 
nexus, it is necessary and it is not necessary, and 
evidently at last he has simply blindly settled himself 
into the analogy of light. Why any such stimulus 
is, — how it acts, — what it does, — Hamilton, taking up 
his position in the nervous system, is even worse off 
for an answer here than common sense, which, unlike 
its professing votary, has really its seat on the ground. 
It is easy, in the straits of such questions, to bawl out 
or/, and threaten us with a charge of imbecility at the 
hands of Aristotle ; but, in the end, is there a single 
difficulty removed? Can it, indeed, be said that any 
one single difficulty — whether physiological or psycho- 
logical — as regards brain, and nerves, and light, and 
images, and vibrations, and tympana, and labyrinths 
and what not, has received solution at the hands of 
Hamilton? The position in the nervous system is, 
in effect, not only gratuitous but idle ; and it is very 
characteristic of Hamilton that he should return in 
his metaphysical lectures to his dogged or/, and wind 
up, though weakly enough, with such passages as : — 
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' But whether the senses be instruments, whether they 
be media, or whether they be only particular outlets 
to the mind incarcerated in the body, — on all this we 
can only theorise and conjecture.* 

Nor is Hamilton one whit luckier in the step to his 
second net than in that to his first. This step is 
resistance — ^voluntary locomotion resisted ; and from 
what we know now, it will not be difficult to perceive 
that the transition thence to a world without is capa- 
ble of being met by the same principles which inter- 
posed beween the sensation proper and the perception 
proper. Resistance, that is, is but a subjective feeling, 
and how there should be any hint in it of an external 
object, constitutes the difficulty. Any mental experi- 
ence, indeed, feeling or other, cannot be referred out^ 
till there be an out known. Nor is it diflferent with 
locomotion : this, too, would be simply a feeling, more 
or less intense, and would give no knowledge of move- 
ment till ideas of space and an external imiverse had 
been already formed ; but for the formation of these 
ideas we find no competent provision supplied by 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton, indeed, asserts direct perception of ex- 
tension, and extension implies space ; but as we have 
seen, he brings forward for himself no more than 
assertion; and we are compelled to indicate and 
demand the missing element of proof. The void be- 
tween subjective sensation and objective perception 
he leaves immediated ; and we refuse to participate 
in the satisfaction he demands for his own mere spring. 
There are certainly times, however, when the simple 

H 2 
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recoil £pom intension to extension seems insufficient to 
Hamilton himself — times when, as it appears, he would 
really mediate between the intensive sensation of the 
membrane on the one side, and its extensive percep- 
tion on the other. We have such deliverances as 
these, for example : — ' Sensations out of each other, 
contrasted, limited, and variously arranged ; ' ' sensa- 
tions recognised as plural, and reciprocally external ; ' 
' sensations relatively localised; ' ' all sensations, what- 
soever, of which we are conscious, as one out of another, 
eo ipso^ afford us the condition of immediately and 
necessarily apprehending extension.' Now, to judge 
from such expressions as these, there is more in the 
thought of Hamilton than that it is simply fact^ that 
the sensation is the condition of the perception : he 
evidently contemplates something of reason as well. 
In other words, it is in the peculiar reciprocity of the 
sensations that he sees the prototype of extension. 
With this, too, his physiological ideas cohere: he 
would regard ' the ultimate fibrils as the ultimate 
units of sensation ; ' and he unequivocally attributes 
to ' the smaller size of the papillaj and fibrils of the 
optic nerve the greater power we possess, in the eye, 
of discriminating one sensation as out of another, and, 
consequently, of apprehending extension.' The theory 
that seems involved or desiderated, however, admits 
of a very simple refutation. The phrase, ' sensations 
one out of another,' can mean only one or other 
of two things: either sensations one out of another 
as different from one another; or sensations that, as 
such, have parts- — ^that are, in their own nature, plural. 
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out of one another, extended. Now, to take the latter 
altematiye first, we have simply to point out that, in 
the matter of sensations, there are none such. Sensa- 
tions are but subjective feelings ; they possess in- 
tension not extension ; and Hamilton has no authority 
to extend them to the latter. Physiologically there 
may be a certain breadth of surface aflfected, or, as 
in the eye, illuminated, and each nervous filament 
may correspond to a distinct unit of the sensation 
(light) ; but, psychologically, that is not so ; — ^psycho- 
logically, it is the sensation (light) we know, and not 
the membrane; and this sensation (light), this sub- 
jective feeling, has degree, but not breadth. 

Again, sensations out of one another, as different 
from one another, will give information of difference, 
but not of distance or separation — of different quality^ 
but not of different place. If in different sensations, 
we find, not only difference of quality, but difference 
of pla<5e, then, evidently, this latter is something other 
than themselves — something that has been added to 
them. This, in fact, is one of Kant's strongest argu- 
ments for the original implication and primitive pre- 
supposition of space as an independent, a priori^ or 
pure perception. 

Without space, then, there is no possibility of a 
cognition on our part, whether of the first net on ex- 
perience of a secondary quality, or of the second net 
(the outer world) on experience of what Hamilton 
calls a secundo-primary quality — resistance. Space 
is the indispensable, radical condition ; and it is quite 
incapable of being deduced from any relation — re- 
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ciprocal or other — of sensations. Nay, as we have 
seen already, the very attempt to derive a knowledge 
of space and the primary qualities — empirically — ^is, 
from the first, suicidal and absurd; and Hamilton's 
own sense of failure cannot help breaking out ever 
and anon in his own words. Even in the midst of 
reasonings about sensations reciprocally out of each 
other, he admits that space must be presupposed, else 
they would be reciprocally out of each other, only as 
different, but not as in different places ; and, feeling, 
perhaps, the whole floor of natural realism thus sinking 
beneath him, he fairly gives way at last to a burst of 
ill-humour, as he exclaims : — ' It is truly an idle pro- 
blem to attempt imagining the steps by which we 
may be supposed to have acquired the notion of ex- 
tension ; when, in fact, we are unable to imagine to 
ourselves the possibility of that notion not beiug 
always in our possession ! ' It is quite characteristic, 
too, that, having thus given vent to his temper, and 
quite unconscious that he has at once supported, and 
demonstrated ignorance of, the relative doctrine of 
Kant, he can, in his stubborn mood, wind up : — ' We 
have, therefore, a twofold cognition of space; a, an 
a priori^ native imagination [not perception] of it in 
general, as a necessary condition of the possibility of 
thought [not experience]; and b, under that, an 
a posteriori or adventitious percept of it, &c.' [and 
thus he betrays imconsciousness that, to Kant, a and b 
are one and the same !] 

In this way, then, it is patent that a physiological 
theory of the origin of our cognition of extension, 
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whether placed in the position of the first net or in 
that of the second, is, from the very nature of the case, 
futile, and that Hamilton would have been only judi- 
cious had he saved himself this whole industry. An 
industry, indeed, that transfers the qualities of an un- 
perceivea and unknown organism to a perceived and 
known outer world in such wise that we only know 
what we do not know, while what we do not perceive 
is all that we do perceive, must be pronounced extra- 
vagant and improbable. Nor less objectionable is the 
violence which is done to consciousness in that it is 
transferred from the things without to the nervous 
tissue within, at the same time that its natural autho- 
rity is claimed for it — in the new position — a claim 
which, on the part of Hamilton, can only vitiate his 
single appeal by demolishing the sole standard to 
which it is addressed, common sense. The inter- 
position, indeed, of the nervous system between the 
mind within and the world without, which is the 
one act of Hamilton, must be declared, as it has 
been handled by him, supervacaneous and idle; not 
one difficulty afi^ecting the intercourse of mind and 
matter having in reality been touched by it; while 
we are left at last with so insecure and insignificant 
a non-ego that we may legitimately conclude in 
regard to the general scheme of Hamilton, that it 
proves what it would disprove, and disproves what 
it would prove, or that it directly leads, not to pre- 
sentative realism, but to cosmothetic idealism! In- 
deed, it is difficult to conceive any theory of perception 
more glaringly and thoroughly representative than 
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that of Hamilton : that outer object, whatever it may- 
be, that we suppose ourselves to perceive, is only in 
name an outer object; it is an unknown substrate, a 
phenomenon from the first, and we know it, not by 
what it presents, but by what it represents — the 
qualities, that is, primary and secondary, oi our own 
nervous net, or, even, as in the case of the latter,* of 
our own mental unit. It itself, the outer object, is 
never perceived at all — ^it is only supposed ; and it is 
resistance, a ^tate of our own, that thus supposes — 
that thus infers it. Nor is it for itself that it is in- 
ferred, but only for an other — only as locus^ that is — 
only as place of reflections for qualities to which, 
whether primary or secondary, it itself may in no 
respect correspond. Any such correspondence as re- 
gards the latter class, Hamilton himself would seem 
to deny; and we cannot doubt now that, had he 
understood the evidence of Kant, he would have been 
similarly minded as I'egards the former. What uni- 
verse, then, can we possibly conceive more representa- 
tive? In Kant, the unknown outer substrate may be 
perceived at least to harmonise with the inner faculty ; 
but we know of no provision in Hamilton for even so 
much presentationism as this. His primary qualities 
were at all times but an insignificant barrier against 
the great sea of relativity that existed for him every- 
where else ; but now that these are withdrawn, there 
is but a single expanse — an expanse of representa- 
tionism — and its originator is Hamilton ! * 

* Hamilton, who would have inner immediate to outer, not only inserts 
between them the medium of the nerves, but in order still to effect imme- 
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Not only has the theory, however, ^a very ingenious 
look, especially at first hand, but it has also an ori- 
ginal look; and we become curious to know how it 
was come by. Now, on this head, we may point out, 
in the first place, that what is now so commonly known 
as Berkeley's theory of vision,. contains a very general 
analogy to the view in question. In both, what is held 
to be originally known by sight is but the lit or 
coloured ocular membrane ; and in both, all that fol- 
lows is but what has been called * the art of seeing 
things that are invisible '-^an art in which touch plays 
the tutor to sight, and teaches it to translate its own 
visual figure into its (the tutor's) tactual one. Now, 
Dr. Thomas Brown is generally admitted to have suc- 
cessfully controverted the assumption of visible figure 
as an original cognition of sight. To say, then, that 
Hamilton restored what Brown had destroyed, is not 
imperfectly to name Hamilton's whole action here. 
It was probably not from this direction, however, that 
Hamilton came on his theory; — ^though it is quite pos- 
sible that it was at least partly from this direction 
that he came on his hatred to Brown. His theory 
once for all formed, that is, he conceivably found, to 
his astonishment, that Brown — and this is an experi- 



diation, he is obliged to interpolate no less than eight contrivances more : 
the eight conditions, namely, — Attention, Quality, Space, Memory, 
Judgment, &c., — ^which he assumes as necessary and indispensable to 
every act of perception. Such complicated mediacy contrasts oddly with 
the simple immediacy it would produce. Space is granted as a presup- 
position at last ; but this presupposition, though it nullifies in advance, 
is not allowed to pretermit, the whole laborious theory. Then memory, 
which is representative to Hamilton himself, is a necessary element in 
what remains presentative all the same I 
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ence by no means the only one of the sort in the too 
precipitate Hamilton — ^had already destroyed it in 
advance.* Certainly visible figure^ and presence of the 
mind to its own organ^ do not, at first sight, look like 
synonyms, and it is this unlikeness which induces us 
to believe that the one was not derivative from the 
other; yet, beyond all doubt, synonyms they are, and 
the point of view thus obtained is crucial for the 
theory that contains the latter. 

But, in the second place, the direction from which 
we believe Hamilton really to have come on his theory 
lies here: — At page 144 of his edition of Reid's 
Works^ Hamilton refers to a comment by Stewart on 
a passage from Reid. The latter nms thus : — ' Our 
eye might have been so framed as to suggest the figure 
of the object without suggesting colour or any other 
quality; and, of consequence, there seems to be no 
sensation appropriated to visible figure ; this quality 
being suggested immediately by the material impres- 
sion on the organ, of which impression we are not 
conscious/ The comment, again, after a declaration 
on the part of Stewart, that this has been a puzzle of 
forty years to him, is as follows : — ' To my apprehen- 
sion, nothing can appear more manifest than this, that 



* Among the preceding objections to Hamilton's theory, perhaps the 
very strongest is that which points out that the metaphor of light is at 
once quenched when applied to the other senses. Consulting * Brown's 
Lectures ' in reference to Berkeley's theory of vision, I find that argument 
virtually anticipated by Brown j and yet I think I took it not from Brown, 
but from the nature of the case. One is rather gratified, however, by 
anticipations at the hands of a man like Brown, who is not only built 
into our admiration by his rare subtlety, but endeared to our veiy affec- 
tion by his sweet candour. 
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if there had been no variety in our sensations of colour, 
and, still more, if we had no sensation of colour what- 
soever, the organ of sight could have given us no 
information either with respect to figures, or to dis- 
tance ; and, of consequence, would have been as use- 
less to us, as if we had been afflicted, from the moment 
of our birth, with a guita serena.^ 

We may remark here, firstly, that Brown's general 
argument against the originality of visible figure as a 
cognition of sight, is, virtually, but a turning of the 
first averment of Reid against his second, or it is 
simply an inversion of the reasoning of Reid. Reid, 
namely (his thoughts being shaken into place), reasons 
thus: — Figure being diflferent from, and no element 
of, the sensation colour, it must be immediately sug- 
gested. Brown, again, says. Figure being different 
from colour, and no element of the sensation, it can 
not be immediately suggested, but is acquired by ex- 
perience of other sense. 

Then, with reference to Stewart, surely he might 
have spared himself his long puzzle of forty years, 
seeing that the passage from Reid is nothing but an 
expression, not only of the general doctrine, but of 
the single argument, accepted by both, that the primary 
qualities, forming no part of the sensation, can only be 
immediately suggested on occasion of the sensation. 
Reid does not say that the eye does suggest figure 
without suggesting colour ; he understands his own 
doctrine and its terms too well for that; but he says, 
* The eye might have been so framed^ and it is, at least, 
usual to take these might-have-beens^ especially where 
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sense is concerned, necessarily idle though they be, 
with more equanimity than Stewart vouchsafes them. 

But it is not with Stewart's forgetfulness of his own 
doctrine, and his consequent limitless absorption in 
speculation on the connection of colour and figure by 
a certain necessity, not only of fact, but of reason — 
which necessity of reason, did it exist (and it probably 
did exist to Hegel), would, by the mediacy it offered, 
destroy the immediacy attributed by himself to the 
cognition of the primary qualities — ^it is not with these 
aspects of Stewart that we are here concerned, but 
with this special averment of his in itself and in its 
special bearing on Hamilton's perceptive theory; of 
which theory surely it is at least capable of being re- 
garded as the germ. For, not only does it declare the 
perception figure (the objective cognition) to be impos- 
sible without the sensation colour (the subjective pas- 
sion), but it attributes to the variety of colour that 
same necessary, active, and positive function which 
Hamilton also attributes to the variety of colour, though 
under the name of the relative localisation and reciprocal 
externality of colours. The reflexion, or revulsion, of 
the mind from the subjective sensation to the objective 
membrane, this, indeed, is Hamilton's salto mortale^ 
this is the centre of his theory, and it might quite 
possibly have been suggested by these passages which 
he himself signalises in Reid and Stewart. 

But, as regards a theory so striking and so evidently 
the centre of his thought, if one be curious to know 
what suggested it, one is equally curious to know how 
it is that Hamilton has not given it all the prominence 
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which his mastery of expression and his fervid per- 
sonality might, had he so chosen, have so easily ex- 
tended to it. For it is a remarkable fact that one 
shall have mastered the two volumes of the Logic, the 
two volumes of the Metaphysic, the one volume of the 
Discussions — that one shall have advanced far even 
into the text of the Dissertations to Reid — ^and yet 
that one shall remain absolutely blunt to the distinc- 
tion in question until it suddenly dawn on him from 
the comer of some hardly readable, small-print foot- 
note under these mentioned Dissertations. This is 
no solitary experience, and it is weU-fitted to surprise. 
Nay, Hamilton's, philosophical reading seems to have 
been undertaken for no other purpose than to give 
breadth to this distinction ; yet, hardly mentioning it 
to his pupils, he allows it only a dark and stifled ex- 
istence principally in foot-notes ! We shall not attempt 
to account for this — we shall leave it simply to con- 
jecture. 

The reader who has now reached this centre of the 
nervous net will do well to turn round and survey the 
ground he has travelled. AU, so, wiU be easier to 
him, and in readier proportion. The contradiction of 
presentationism and phenomenalism, the dogged or/, 
the conversion of consciousness into perception, the un- 
satisfexjtory analysis of philosophy with its 3 or 4 of the 
external reality, &c. — aU this, as he now looks back on 
it from Hamilton's point of view ^ will appear mitigated, 
and more natural. Nevertheless, all has been pre- 
sented to him really as it strikes himself in Hamilton, 
and in that order which the interests of a full intelli- 
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gence required. Nor, however softened the distant 
landscape may appear from the point we now occupy, 
is there a single dark spot the less in it ; and we would 
remind summarily of the various objections to this 
point of view itself : 1. It is a petitio principii to 
begin with a nervous envelope, &c. — 2. The theory is 
too predominatingly physiological. — 3. The position 
of consciousness in the nervous net is not proved. — 
4. The entire modus operandi explains nothing, and 
the metaphor of light is but a delusion. — 5. It is 
absurd to derive what is ct priori from an a posteriori 
source. — 6. It is extravagant to transfer out the nerv- 
ous net in its sensations and in its perceptions as the 
entire outer universe. — 7. It is to do violence to con- 
sciousness to transfer it from things it knows to nerves 
it knows not. — 8. Such transference vitiates Hamilton's 
own appeal to consciousness. — 9. The intercourse of 
mind and matter is as difficult as ever. — 10. The theory 
performs on its self its own Elenchus — proving what 
it would disprove, and disproving what it would prove. 
Lastly, we would point out, in conclusion, that two of 
the above arguments are precisely those which con- 
vince himself of the erroneousness of that theory which 
derives the idea oi power from a transference to outer 
objects of our own nisus in volition, namely, that there 
is no consciousness of the fact alleged (the presence 
of the mind to the net), and that even such conscious- 
ness would not yield the apodictic nature which the 
primary qualities bring with them. 
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4. The Principle of Common Sense. 

It is manifest that some of the points just touched 
on are repugnant, as has been already hinted indeed, 
to the principles of common sense ; and yet it is to 
conmion sense that Hamilton, in compaiiy with Reid, 
appeals ; or it is in the name and interests of common 
sense that Hamilton, in the same company, works. 
Obviously, then, our review of the present subject will 
be only complete when we have carried it up into that 
complement of principles which constitute, by profes- 
sion at least, both its motive and its measure. 

Now, by its very name, common sense is a common 
property :. it is no man's fee-simple to do with as he 
will; it is every man's imiversal privilege; it is no 
man's particular advantage. The first inference we 
have to make here, then, is, that no use of the name 
will justify any departure from the standard, no matter 
however much he who leaves may praise what he 
leaves or deny that he leaves. 

Now Reid, in a passage which has received the im- 
press of Hamilton himself, describes (Reid's Works, 
p. 302) the platform of common sense thus: — 

^ We have here a remarkable conflict between two contra- 
dictory opinions^ wherein all mankind are engaged. On the 
one side stand aU the vulgar who are unpractised in philo- 
sophical researches, and guided by the imcomipted primary 
instincts of nature. On the other side stand all the philoso- 
phers, ancient and modem ; every man, without exception, 
who reflects. In this division, to my great hmniHation, I 
find myself classed with the vulgar. j(' 
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The court, then, liefore which Reid — ^with the ex- 
press approbation of Hamilton — ^would arraign philo- 
sophy, cannot well be misunderstood; nor more the 
general situation. As proclaiming the criterion of 
common sense, Reid stands with 5 the vulgar ; ' he is 
* guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of 
nature,' to which instincts it is no prejudice that they 
are * unpractised in philosophical researches ; ' he finds 
himself opposed by ' aU the philosophers, ancient and 
modem' — ^by 'every man, without exception, who 
reflects ; ' and he has no resource but to appeal from 
the latter to the former, — ^from the ' philosophers ' to 
the 'vulgar,' — ^from every man, without exception, 
who reflects, to every man — presumably — ^without 
exception, who does not reflect. 

Before passing specially to Hamilton, we may 
remark that the contradiction in itself, which destroys 
this statement, is sufficiently obvious. Reflection, 
thought, is the single instrument of truth ; and we do 
not usually listen twice to any man who teUs us, 
Reflection unexceptively says A, irreflection imexcep- 
tively says B, nevertheless it is irreflection that is 
right. But Reid not only thus negates himself by his 
own first word, he equally negates himself by his own 
first act. No sooner, indeed, has he called to us not 
to reflect, than he sets himself to reflect. If, alarmed 
at ' philosophy,' he had said. Philosophy is naught, let 
us return to our usual beliefs, that what we taste we 
taste, and what we touch we touch, and leave reflec- 
tion, he would have been perfectly consistent with 
himself, and dispute there could have been none ; but, 
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when he proceeded, instead, to open inquiry into these 
beliefs — then, in an instant, the vulgar had fled, and 
there was only philosophy again — philosophy at all 
its old cobwebs— cheerful, hopeful, busy as ever. 

With Hamilton, too, we can bring the matter to the 
same short issue. When perception, namely, with- 
drew from the world without, and transported itself 
to the nerves within, common sense refused to follow, 
and Hamilton found himself cut off from it by a 
chasm as wide and deep as that that, to Reid, separated 
the 'philosophers' from the 'vulgar.' 

But we are not confined to what is indirect here. 
Hamilton, the very loudest for the sufficiency of com- 
mon sense, is equally the loudest for its insufficiency 
also. He says (Reid's Works^ p. 752) : — 

In this country in particular, some of those who opposed 
it [common sense] to the sceptical conclusions of Hmne, did 
not sufficiently counteract the notion which the name might 
naturally suggest ; they did not emphatically proclaim that 
it was no appeal to the undeveloped beliefs of the unre- 
flective many; and they did not inculcate that it presup- 
posed a critical analysis of these beliefs by the philosophers 
themselves. 

He goes on, indeed, to assert that their language 
sometimes warranted an opposite conclusion; and he 
names Beattie, Oswald, and even Reid, as examples. 

Now, this is surely very simple, but, at the same 
time, very equivocal, procedure. Reid says that 
common sense and philosophy are directly opposed ; 
and he would destroy the latter under the feet of the 
former. I quite agree with him, says Hamilton; I 

I 
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cry common sense too, but I practise philosophy all 
the same. That is, I take the name common sense — 
it is a good name ; then ' I counteract the notion which 
it might naturally suggest ;' after that, 'I emphatically 
proclaim that it is no appeal to the undeveloped beliefs 
of the unreflective many ; ' next, * I inculcate that it 
presupposes a critical analysis of these beliefs by the 
philosophers themselves;' lastly, *I, as a "philoso- 
pher," still with the name and all the advantages of the 
position claimed, set on my " critical analysis," and tell 
my findings.' There are other inferences here ; but 
we, for our parts, ask only. In what respect this posi- 
tion diflfers from that of * the ideal system,' from that 
of ' Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume,' to combat and confute which were the reason 
and the necessity of any resort to common sense at 
aU? 

In Hamilton's hands, in fact, common sense shows 
no difference whatever from philosophy, and the con- 
clusion of the whole matter just is, that we are all to 
reason to the best of our ability, reason itself being 
sure to pull us up when wrong. Reason, in fact, has 
no standard but reason; and, with whatever disin- 
clination, no one can refiise to keep his seat, so long 
as it is reason that drives. The sentence from Hamil- 
ton, in truth, is nothing else than the restoration to 
the judge reason of the chair into which the drudge 
common sense had been for an instant thrust. Never- 
theless, this is a deliberate act of Hamilton, and he 
will be foimd (Reid's Works^ p. 816) expressly 
dividing common sense into a 'philosophical form,' 
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and a * vulgar form' — quite unaware, apparently, that, 
thereby, he has taken the standard on himself, or that 
he has transferred that standard to philosophy, or that 
he has vitiated and undermined the standard, or that 
he has demonstrated it to be a standard incompetent 
to him. 

But the term, common sense, is as yet quite general, 
and the position abstract; what are the particular 
principles by which Hamilton would introduce into 
the latter a concrete filling? These principles — at 
least, to take the profession of Hamilton — are under- 
stood in a word when we describe them as what are 
known to philosophy as our stock of primary truths. 
True, it is very difficult to make out what these 
truths are, if we trust to Hamilton; but not the less 
does he make words enough about them. The cha- 
racteristic signs by which he would have us recognise 
them, he tells us, for instance, may (Reid's Works^ p. 
754) *be reduced to four; — 1^, their Incomprehensi- 
bility — 2^, their Simplicity — 3°, their Necessity and 
absolute Universality — 4°, their comparative Evidence 
and Certainty-' Now, suppose we draw attention here 
to sign the third first. Well, these two terms, necessary 
and universal, have, by Kant, been included together 
in the single word apodictic (written by purists apo- 
deictic) ; and they concern one of the most important 
and fertile distinctions in later philosophy. 

Hume busied himself much with what has proved, 
not only the fundarnen of German philosophy, but 
the angle of all philosophy else, probably for some 
time to come — ^the distinction, namely, between mat- 

I 2 
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ters offact^ and relations of ideas. The former are, 
one and all of them, whatever we have experienced — 
whatever we know by experience : and experience^ as 
medium of knowledge^ is sense^ principally external^ 
but also, as understood by Locke and Kant, internal. 
The sun shines, stones fall, fire bums, wood floats, 
&c. &c. &c. ; and the truth of all such propositions, 
or the fact they name, is only known by trial^ and 
trial is but another word for experience. We have 
a<5tually experienced the event, and — to signalise the 
shade between the two words — we can, at any time, 
try it. Of all such propositions, it is seen that they 
are true ; but it is not seen that they are necessarily, 
or mitst be, true. That is, no reason is seen why they 
are true ; and, consequently, what is the same thing, 
their contrary implies no contradiction, and is equally 
possible. The contraries, for example, the sun does 
not shine, stones do not fall, fire does not bum, wood 
does not float, &c. &c. &c., we know by experience, 
by trial, to be untrue ; but they are not contradictions 
to thought, they are not impossible, they are still con- 
ceivable (as really, perhaps, some woods do not bum) ; 
and they depend wholly and solely on the state of the 
case, which is, once for all, found to be so and so and 
not otherwise. Now truths of this nature — the former 
class, the matters of fact — are named by Hume (with 
reference to their validity, or peculiar evidence) con- 
tingent, and by Kant (with reference to their source 
experience, to the after the fact that is in them) a pos- 
teriori. 

The latter class, again, the relations of ideas, are 
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widely dijfferent; and, in the words of Hume, consist 
of ' every affirmation which is either intuitively or 
demonstratively certain.' Indeed, seeing that what- 
ever is demonstratively certain rests at last on what 
is intuitively certain, we may withdraw the former as 
superfluous, and define relations of ideas to be, all 
affirmations that are intuitively certain. Of this class 
all the axioms and propositions of mathematics are 
examples. The whole is greater than its part, for in- 
stance : for the proof of this, we do not refer to expe- 
rience, to trial; we do not say that it just is so, that 
this is just the fact; we know that it, not only is so, 
but necessarily is so ; we know the reason why it is so ; 
and we know that its contrary (the whole is not 
greater than its part) implies a contradiction, and is 
by necessity impossible. This class, then, with refer- 
ence to their validity are named necessary and uni- 
versal, or apodictic, truths, and (by Kant), with 
reference to their independence of sense — of any trial 
or experience of sense — as source (the before thefact^ 
or the independence of the fact), a priori truths. 

There is good reason for believing, we may remark, 
that Hume, in using the word intuitive^ attached to it 
that evidence^ vision^ insight — that actual perception 
and looking-at — ^which Kant always had before him in 
the German word for intuition — Anschauung. Indeed, 
it is pretty certain that their common predecessor, 
Locke, entertained the same view. * Many a one,' he 
says (Book iv. c. vii. s. 10), 'knows that one and two 
are equal to three, without having heard or thought 
on that or any other axiom by which it might be 
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proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other man 
knows that the whole is equal to all its parts, or any 
other maxim, and all from the same principle of self- 
evidence \ the equality of those ideas being as visible 
and certain to him, without that or any other axiom, 
as with it, — it needing no proof to make it perceived J 
On the other hand, it seems to have been Reid who, 
through his definition of intuitive propositions as 'pro- 
positions which are no sooner understood than they 
are believed,' has made almost universally current 
since his time a somewhat difibrent sense of the word — 
the ' no sooner ^^ that is, or the immediacy and instan- 
taneousness, as it were the instinctivity, which it also 
impHes. 

Hume, then, had the actual perception that an in- 
tuition involves well before his mind, though it rose 
not up to him, perhaps, as that express inspection which 
Kant considered it. He had in mind, not the instan- 
taneousness of the insight only, but this insight itself. 
Intuitive truths, then, are truths that are seen^ — truths 
that are seeingly believed, not truths that, as incom- 
prehensible, must be unseen^ and, if believed, can only 
be unseeingly believed. That the straight line is the 
shortest, requires no proof; but, for all that, it wants 
not evidence ; it is no incomprehensible truth that rests 
on a blind belief alone ; it is not only believed to be 
true, but it is seen to be true.* 

Hume further characterises these truths of the 
second class thus : — ' Propositions of this kind are 

* See Note at end. ^ 
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discoverable by the mere operation of thought, with- 
out dependence on what is anjrwhere existent in the 
universe: though there never were a true circle or 
triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid 
would for ever retain their certainty and evidence.' 
Here Hume plainly intimates, not only that he knows 
such truths to bring evidence^ but to be also a priori 
— ' discoverable by thought,' that is, without any re- 
ference to, or direct trial of, anything actually in 
nature. We may regard, indeed, the a priori of Kant 
to have taken birth in this passage of Hume. Pro- 
bably we know now, then, somethmg of the true 
nature of those primary truths to which Hamilton's 
third characteristic sign applies, and will be able to 
judge of his relative utterances. 

Now, we have to point out at once that these four 
characteristic signs of Hamilton are enumerated by 
him as referring to all primary truths indiscriminately 
alike. Of this we cannot doubt. He expressly (Reid's 
Worksj p. 743, note) affirms of ' the primary truths of 
fact^ and of the primary truths of intelligence (the 
contingent and necessary truths of Reid),' that, though 
*two very distinct classes of the original beliefs or 
intuitions of consciousness,' ' there appears no suffi^cient 
ground to regard their sources as different After 
this, it is not difficult for us to understand that Ha- 
milton, in what seems to have been almost his one 
action on the platform of common sense, saw no con- 
tradiction in asserting the cognition of a material 
non-ego to be a universal and necessary first principle 
— an apodictic datum of consciousness. But, of this 
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one action, if the first half — ^the postulate of a sta- 
tionary consciousness, namely — be absurd, no less 
absurd is the second, that would elevate into the uni- 
versal, necessary, and a priori validity of a relation of 
ideas,, the matter of fact which is contained in our 
contingent, sensuous, and a posteriori cognition of the 
material world.* Consider together the averments : 
— A straight line is the shortest, a straight line is not 
the shortest; and, There is a material non-ego, there 
is no material non-ego. The different validity is at 
once apparent. In truth, the two classes of evidence 
cannot be confounded; and Hamilton, whatever he 
may say about 'no sufficient grounds,' knows this 
well. In fact, there is hardly any distinction in 
Hamilton with which his reader is more familiar than 
that between necessity and contingency. He alludes 
to the successful application of it by Kant; in dispa- 
ragement of Kant he points to it in Leibnitz ; and he 
asserts for Reid in its regard — and again in disparage- 
ment of Kant, who in this shall have been ^indebted 
to Leibnitz ' — * an original and independent discern- 
ment' (It was plain for both Kant and Reid, in 
what was most familiar to both — Hume.) 

But Hamilton is hardly more satisfectory in the 
remainder of his characteristic signs. Opposing the 
last to the first, for example, or even the second to 

* That the cognition of a material non-ego is but empirical, requires no 
reference to authority; Reid, however, will be found to enumerate it 
among his contingent primary truths. (Reid's WorkSy p. 441.) Hamilton 
probably lays weight, as already said, on the complete generality of the 
non-ego; but there is no more reason for declaring consciousness inviola- 
ble as regards the general fact of a material non-ego, than as regards the 
movement of the sim, or the crookedness of an immersed stick. 
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the first, and having always understood that evidence^ 
especially if simple^ is precisely that by which incom- 
prehensibility becomes comprehensibility, we are at a 
loss to conceive how the same thing that is incompre- 
hmsible should be, not only simple^ but evident 

The discrepancy contained in the enumeration, then, 
is certainly bad enough ; but it is probably outdone by 
that in the paragraph that follows it, where Hamilton 
tells us that that of which we know, not only that it 
is, but also how or why it is, * is not a primary datum 
of consciousness, but a subsumption imder the cogni- 
tion or belief which affords its reason.' The ordinary 
axioms, then, seeing that they always bring their own 
why^ are henceforth on the authority of Hamilton to 
be conceived to be excluded from the rank of primary 
data! The law of contradiction itself, though set up 
by Hamilton himself as — so to speak — ^the very first 
primary of all primaries, must, seeing that it too 
brings its own evidence, consent to be thrown down 
again, and by the hand that set it up. Nay, the same 
authority, who formerly declared a thing — ^because of 
its evidence — ^to be primary, now declares it — and still 
because of its evidence — not to be primary. 

There are many passages in Hamilton where the 
insight, which is contained in the etymology of the 
word intuitive^ is noticed ; but, on the whole, his custom 
is pretty much the same as Reid's : he correlates (as we 
have seen, p. 119) intuition with beliefs and considers 
the instantaneousness of the intuition rather than the 
intuition itself. It is to this we attribute the discre- 
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pancies and confusions which have been just exposed.* 
But attribute them to what we may, anything more 
piebald and unequal than this their resulting or em- 
bracing doctrine of common sense we do not believe 
to exist. It is common sense, yet the natural mean- 
ing of the phrase is to be counteracted, and it is not 
to be common sense. It is common sense, yet the 
result — of analysis — critical analysis — and by the 
philosophers. It is common sense, but not the sense 
of the conmoLon (the vulgar) ; it is the sense of the 
uncommon (the philosophers). Then its constitutive 
principles, they are incomprehensible yet evident, in- 
conceivable yet ' clear,' nay ' the light of nature;' they 
are contingent yet necessary, particular yet universal, 
apqsteriori yet a priori^ products of sense yet products 
of intelligence. Finally, this loose shelf of principles, 
whose origin we know not, whose connexion we know 
not, whose completion we know not — principles which 
have been come upon and taken up we know not how, 
principles which lie apart and mutually indifferent^ 
principles which coalesce not into the unity of a 
system, principles which are not even assigned — 
finally, we say, this loose shelf of pele-mele, un- 
vouched principles is set identical with the — Reason 

* Hamilton (Logic,!. 126) says : ^This expression [intuition as a looking 
at] has, however, been preoccupied in English to denote the apprehension 
we have of self-evident truths, and its application in a different significa- 
tion [the perceptive] would, therefore, be, to a certain extent, liable to 
ambiguity.* This, with reference to the vision present in intuitive truths, 
would read like an excuse for not using intuition in its perceptive sense, 
because it is already preoccupied in that sense I Evidently, then, the 
imtinet of the intuition has shut out from Hamilton's view the insight of 
it. See also page 171 same work, where he seems to have im view the 
speed of the looking rather than the looking. 
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of Kant (the objects of which are God, Freewill, and 
the Soul) ! — and distinguished from the — Understand- 
ing of Kant, the objects of which are just those very 
principles which (the roots and foundations of human 
knowledge) constitute, as named (they are not given)j 
Hamilton's special quest here ! What strange eflFect, 
indeed, to compare this loose shelf (with but a stray 
specimen on it all the same) with the one organic 
germ of Kant, in which lie vitally complete a whole . 
co-articulated congeries of constitutive members ! 
But why mention Kant? — It was Hamilton's pride to 
have perfected the presentationism of Reid — to have 
strengthened into impregnability his fortress of com- 
mon sense : in reality, he has but overthrown the one, 
and broken up the other ! 

But it is just possible that any conclusion yet is 
premature ; for it is now in place to recollect that 
Hamilton does not stop with common sense, but car- 
ries all up into a so-called — Law of the Conditioned. 
This we have now to see. 

NOTE (See p. 118). 

' Kant held the intuitive cognitaon of outness :' this has been said in this 
country, and it would have been right if the sayer had meant, Kant held 
space to be perceptive. It is illustrative of what has been said above, 
however, to consider that the sayer really meant only something that was 
somehow mysteriously instantaneous or instinctive. We, Scotch, have made 
ourselves simply ridiculous by the mystic hocus-pocus we have somehow 
imaginatively conjured into the word intuitive, instead of merely seeing 
and saying that it was tantamount to perceptive, ' Kant does not give 
the Intuitions ' — ' I give the Intuitions :' it is curious to realise to oneself 
the strange magical functions of our own secret inner which are supposed, 
in such words, to be, as it were, weirdly seen into through vapour, and 
by means of some supersensuous, quite original insight. Pure intuitions, 
however, there are none, but the pure perceptions Time and Space. Ap- 
perception, Self-consciousness, the Ego, the inner One, is externalised into 
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the net of the categanea (as functions if you will); these into the net of 
the mtuitiana, Time and Space ; and these^ again, into the ultimate net of 
actual ef)}pir%cal things. And what we have 8o is, this world, the proper 
name of which is ^rit — Free and Immortal Spirit — Spirit in communi- 
cation with Spirit — Spirit in dependence on, and in reconciliation through 
Christ with, the one Absolute Spirit — God. 

This, I take it, is pretty nearly the Kantianism of Hegel ; and it is 
Kantianism, and nothing but Kantianism, that is the matter assimilated 
by Hegel as food BXidifilUng, into his own /or?«. 
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From BdTs Messenger. 

''There can be no question whatever respecting the weight 
and solidity of Mr. Stirling's exposition. ... It will mark 
a period in philosophical transactions, and tend more thoroughly 
to reveal the tendencies of modem thought in that direction 
than any other work yet published in this country has done." 

From the Edinburgh Courant, 

"Mr. Stirling's learned and laborious endeavours to unveil 
the mystery of Hegel are entitled to attentive and thoughtful 
consideration. . . . Mr Stirling has applied himself to his 
subject systematically and thoroughly. . . . There can no 
such complete guide be found in the English language." 

From the Glasgow Herald, 

** This is a most remarkable book in several respects. The 
author is, perhaps, the very first in this country who has labori- 
ously and patiently sounded Hegel. . . . Unlike any of the 



commentators of Hegel that we have yet seen, Mr. Stirling can 
always be understood by an intelligent and attentive reader. 
He writes as if he wished to make himself plain to the mean- 
est capacity, and he has a facility of language and illustration 
which lights up the driest and most abstract reasonings of his 
master." 

From the Temperance Spectator, 

" A great book has just been published, entitled ' The Secret 
of Hegel,* which, sooner or later, must attract the attention, and 
influence the conclusions, of true thinkers." 

From the Weekly Despatch, 

** A very elaborate, conscientious, and earnest work. . . . 
We express our high estimation of the ability and research dis- 
played in it." 

From the John Bull, 

" If anything can make Hegers * complete Logic ' acceptable 
to the English mind, such faith and industry as Mr. Stirling's 
must succeed. . . . Those who wish to form a complete 
survey of the great field of German philosophy will do well to 
study these volumes." 

From the London Review, 

" We welcome most cordially these volumes. ... A work 
which is the monument of so much labour, erudition, persever- 
ance, and thought." 

From the Athencmm, 

" To say that this is by far the most important work written in the 
English language on any phase of the post-Kantian philosophy 
of Germany would be saying very little. . . , One of the most 
remarkable works on philosophy that haa been seen for years." 

From the Churchman, 
" The book itself is of much value, especially at the present 
time. ... It will repay those well who will give the necessary 
attention to its reading. We have to thank Mr. Stirling for 
setting these obscure dicta in as clear a light as they can be set 
in, and making them as intelligible as they can be made." 



From the Eclectic Review. 

'* All readers who have the taste and patience necessary for the 
encountering such tasks will be glad to receive Mr. Stirling's 
exposition. We have read it with deep interest. It was a 
very tough task, and he has wrought it in a determined and 
intelligent manner." 

From the Westminster Review. 

** . , . Has approached nearer to an intelligible exposition of 
the Hegelian philosophy than haa yet been accomplished in Eng- 
land. . . . The Preface a remarkably vigorous and m^asterful 
piece of writing — ^the book able in the highest degree." 

From the Globe. 

** Mr. Stirling has certainly done much to help the English 
student. . . . He is a writer of power and fire — original, bold, 
self-reliant) and with a wealth of knowledge and thought that 
must soon make him distinguished among the teachers of the 
teachers of this country. 

From Professor Masson, 
" The book deserves a cordial welcome." 

From Mr, OuppUs. 

" The whole work is in my view a masterpiece — a great book. 
The style, manner, method, and art of it enchant me—to use a 
loose expression among general terms. I consider it to be com- 
pletely successful in what it proposes to do. Its appearance 
should constitute an era at once in the literary and the philoso- 
phical aspect. The ease and fulness of philosophical expression 
in it — the power and wealth of illustration, comparison, assimila- 
tion, analogy, metaphor, literary filling out and accommodation, 
and finish — are to my mind unique. The labour, the patience— 
the instinct for truth and for metaphysical tracks and trails — the 
constant connection with life— the explanatory method of re- 
suming and taking up, so that the reader is taught without almost 
any stress on his own thought — these things continually rouse 
my admiration and delight. The whole book is colossal — a won- 
der of work. The style of it is unique in raciness, original 



force, and utterly unaffected prodigality of wealth — expository, 
ratiocinative, illustrative, literary, familiar, discursive. The 
characterisations of the man Hegel are deUcke of literary 
touch." 

From the Caledonian Mercury, 

" Whatever may be said of the speculative German himself, 
the ability of his expositor is superior to question. Mr. Stirling 
has brought to his work an able and instructed mind, and an 
unwavering confidence in the power and majesty of his master. 
He is in himself a host of critics and disciples.'' 

From the Scotsman, 

" The critic, the historian, the sociologist, the physiologist, the 
student of natural science, will find ideas in exploring after the 
secret of Hegel that will be useful in arresting other secrets." 

From the North American Review, 

*' The author is a man of classical accomplishments, of the 
sturdiest and, at the same time, keenest intellectual faculty, 
of imagination enough to stock an aviary of popular poets. " 

From the British Controversialist, 

" It is granted to few in any age- -and especially in this age 
of critical rather than of effective thought— to gain by a single 
effort the highest place in any department of literature. This 
rare feat has been accomplished by James Hutchison Stirling. 
To him ' familiarity has been converted into insight ; the toils 
of speculation have made him strong ; and the results of specu- 
lation have made him wise.* At a time when philosophic 
thinking seemed exhausted, and panting souls toiled after truth 
apparently in vain ; when realism and psychology appeared to 
be triumphant over idealism and metaphysic ; when the diviner 
element in man was losing the consciousness of itself, and had 
begun to be ignored in speculations upon human nature ; and 
when the outward forms of Being looked as if they were certain 
not only to win, but to monopolise the entire attention of man- 
kind — one arose, suddenly as an apparition, capable of changing 
all that. A philosopher in good truth— one who, stirred by the 
love of wisdom, had toiled long and longingly to acquire a 






kuowledge of the hidden roots of thoughtful life, and who, un« 
restingly though unhastingly, devoted the vigour of manhood's 
prime to that researchful study which alone repays the thinker 
with revelations— came forth from the seclusion of a self- 
imposed discipleship to lay upon the library table of reflective 
men the results of a *ten years' conflict' with the mighty 
mysteries of human thought and feeling. Solid, judicious, and 
capable men saw in the book matter for profound consideration, 
and determined to bestow on it a loving perusal and a careful 
judgment. . . . The value of the book is so great that 
merely to read it is an education in philosophy." 

From Der deuUvhe Pionier of Oincinnati, 
" So blieben die Sachen stehen bis vor ungef&hr einem Jahr- 
zent als zu gleicher Zeit in England und in America dem Studium 
deutscher Philosophic ein neuer bisher unerreichter Aufschwung 
gegeben ward : in England geschah diess namentlich durch 
J. Hutchison Stirling." 

From the Troy {U.S,A,) Daily Press, 
"Dr. James Hutchison Stirling, the newest and deepest 
thinker of Great Britain, has for the first time reproduced 
Grerman philosophy, with sufl&cient insight and culture to render 
it thoroughly intelligible. Dr. Stirling has not only proved 
that such men as Kant and Hegel wnderstood theTnsdves, but he 
has duly scalped the quacks who have met transcendentalism 
with sneers instead of brains." 

From Letter of Prof, Rosenkrant to Jowm, Sp, Phil, 
*'In an article, 'Theism and Pantheism,' you have, in speak- 
ing of Hegel, adopted an interpretation of his system to which 
I adhere, and which is also represented on the part of the 
English by Dr. Stirling (* Secret of Hegel '). Hegel not only 
does not deny God, freedom, and immortality, but he teaches 
them as the highest consequences of his speculation. He rejects 
atheism and pantheism in the clearest words. Freedom is the 
soul of his ethical view of the world. In regard to immortality 
he has nowhere propounded a credo in catechism form ; but the 
manner in which he expresses himself in his 'Philosophy of 
Religion,' in treating of the Egyptian religion, can surely leave 
no doubt on the subject." 
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II. 
In 8w, Price 5«. 

SIE WILLIAM HAMILTON; 

BEING THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERCEPTION. 
AN ANALYSIS. 

From ike Scotsman. 
" Mr. Stirling has published a separate thin volume, justifying 
his hostile criticisms by details, and dealing altogether a blow 
to the reputation of Sir W. Hamilton's doctrine of perception 
more ponderous than that dealt by Mr. Mill ; for it is a blow 
struck from a higher altitude, and directed by an eye that com- 
mands a wider range than Mr. Mill's. 

From the Aberdeen Journal. 
" Mr. Stirling's works in exposition of the Hegelian philoso- 
phy stamped him as a writer of the first rank on philosopical 
subjects. . . . We unreservedly give Mr. Stirling high 
praise as a controversialist ; he had already earned his laurels 
&s an expositor in the field of philosophy. His vision is large, 
clear, and minute ; and as a mental anatomist, he cuts neatly, 
cleanly, and to the core." 

From the Glasgow Herald. 
" We place a very high value upon this analysis. It shows 
that the author writes from fulness of knowledge, and after a 
careful thought ; and it also exhibits ingenuity, dexterity, clear 
decided convictions, and vigorous expression." 

From ike Guardian, 
" It is the genuine product of a peculiar mind which is really 
original and thoughtfuL" 

From the Edinburgh ChuranU 
" His knowledge of metaphysical subjects is plainly thorough 
and extensive ; and his book, as it stands, will very well reward 
the attention of the student." 



From the Westminster Review, 
** There could not be a more vigorous and damaging onslaught 
on Hamiltonianism than that of Mr. Stirling — the more damag- 
ing, because we have here the result of an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of the writings of that celebrated logician." 

From the London Review, 
"The author of this second volume under notice, bears a 
name that stands high in the list of modem philosophical 
writers. Mr. Stirling's * Secret of Hegel,' which was noticed in 
our colunms some time back, stamped the writer at once as a 
man of profound thought, wide erudition, and great independ- 
ence of view. ... As we might expect from a critic of Mr. 
Stirling's subtlety, earnestness, and self-reliance, the scrutiny is 
very close and unsparing, and we must say that Hamilton's 
reputation comes out of the trial considerably damaged." 

From the British Controversialist, 

** This is the work of a man who is emphatically a thinker. 
James Hutchison Stirling has written a treatise on * The Secret 
of Hegel ' — ^which, we regret to say, we have not read. There is, 
however, in this harsh-spoken, trenchant, and incisive critique, 
proof enough of ability to give new, fresh, vigorous thought to 
the problems of philosophy. The vision and the insight of the 
man is acute and accurate. The argument against Sir William 
Hamilton's tenets is put in a more telling form than it has 
been presented by its author's * more distinguished contemporary, 
Mr. Mill ; ' and as it is less discursive, it is more cogent The 
eye with which Mr. Stirling has perused the scattered writings 
of Hamilton has been lynx-like in its fault-seeing. The selective 
faculty which culled the pertinent extracts to which he refers 
as embodying the distinct utterances of the doctrine of Hamilton, 
has been choicely gifted with a sleuth-hound's infallibility of 
pursuit and seizure, despite of all dodges and evasions. The 
logical power by which comparisons have been made between 
passage and passage, thought and thought, is cultured and 
sharpened to the finest; while the language employed in the 
discussion is terse, animated, varied, well arranged, and most 
effectively put together. It would be difficult indeed to mistake 
the signification of any sentence in the book. Without being 
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so pedantically scholastic, it is as translucent as Hamilton's. 
The grasp of his mind is tense, the heat of his passion intense, 
and the language in which he expresses both is sententious, 
graphic, and precise." 



III. 

In 8vo, Price 28. 

AS EEGAEDS PEOTOPLASM; 

SECOND COMPLETED EDITION. 

From the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 

** The preface is an annihilating reply to the last rejoinder of 
Mr. Huxley. Indeed the pamphlet as a whole is one of the 
most powerful polemics ever written.*' 

From the Athenaeum. 

" Clearly and forcibly written, it is disting^uished by a fairness 
of statement and a moderation of tone which are rare in contro- 
versies of this sort. If Professor Huxley intended in his essay 
to propound a complete theory of the physical basis of life, the 
honours of the controyersy most be adjudged to Dr. Stirling." 

From " Nature " {Dr, Bastian). 

" When one of the most powerful representatives of the 
transcendental school of philosophy, himself possessing a know- 
ledge of biological science, consents to do battle against the 
modem doctrines concerning life and its assumed material sub- 
stratum, protoplasm, we may expect, at least, that the strongest 
arguments which can be adduced will be brought to bear against 
the obnoxious theories and their supposed materialistic tenden- 
cies. Still more especially must we prepare ourselves for battle 
A outrance when the champion that steps forward is one who 
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has already grappled so manfully with the * Secret of Hegel,' 
and is otherwise so distinguished a leader amongst the adverse 
school of thinkers." 

From the Watchword, 

** We have space for nothing more than a sentence to accord 
to this splendid tractate the tribute of our highest admiration. 
It meets the materialism of Huxley at every point, and at every 
point confutes it by the clearest demonstrations, and by a 
wonderful surplus of overwhelming argument, at once in phy- 
siology, chemistry, logic, and metaphysics." 

From the Courant, 

** We may just say that Dr. Gamgee, as well as Dr. Beale, 
bears most emphatic testimony to the completeness and success 
of Dr. Hutchison Stirling's argument with Mr. Huxley." 

From " Force and MaUer" by Prof. Arthur Gamgee, 

" To enter into a complete discussion of the whole argument 
would extend far beyond the limits of this lecture, and would 
serve no useful purpose, more particularly after the very able 
and exhaustive essay in which one of the leading thinkers in 
Europe — ^Dr. Hutchison Stirling — has treated the subject." 

fc From " Protoplasm" by Dr, Beale, 

"Since the first edition of this work was published, Mr. 
Huxley's essay on the ' Physical Basis of Life ' has been sub- 
mitted to a very just but clear and searching philosophical 
criticism by Mr. James Hutchison Stirling, of Edinburgh, whose 
excellent treatise I very strongly recommend my readers care- 
fully to study. I should have taken from it many extracts, but 
the work is easily obtained, and readers should see it in a com- 
plete form." 

From " Systematic Theology" by Dr. Eodge, of Princeton, 

" This is considered to be the best refutation of the theory of 
the correlation of physical and vital force." 
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From Dr, John Browu 

" Thanks very much for the knowledge and comfort your * As 
Regards' has given me — it is lion's marrow, and disposes of 
Huxley and his protoplasm once for all." 

From "As regards Protoplasm," by Dr. Hugh Martin. 

" The Edinburgh press has reason to be proud of producing 
the overwhelming exposure which Hutchison Stirling's splendid 
and masterly reply contains. . . . While students of physio- 
logy will find in Stirling's * As regards Protoplasm * a much 
more complete discussion of the physiological question than 
Huxley has supplied, those interested in the higher philosophy 
and natural theology will find in it a power of analysis, a 
cogency and conclusiveness of reasoning, a completeness of treat- 
ment, and an occasional beauty in the line of the severe and 
higher eloquence, which will lead them to deal with it as a charm- 
ing study rather than as something to be merely perused." 

From ** Fallacies of Darwinism,^* by Dr, Bree. 

** It is impossible to read such clear logical reasoning as this 
without pleasure. . . . Mr. Huxley's lecture upon Protoplasm 
has been dealt with, unanswerably and unanswered, by Dr. 
Stirling." 

From the Dublin Review. 

<< * As regards Protoplasm ' brims over with fact and reason- 
ing, and is at the same time lightly and agreeably written." 

From Sir John Herschd. 

" Anything more complete and final in the way of refutation 
than this essay, I cannot well imagine." 
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IV. 

In 8vo, Price 6& 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. 

TOGETHXB WITH 

WHEWELL AND HEGEL, AND HEGEL AND 
REV. W. R. SMITH : 

A Vindicatioii in a Fhysico-Mathematical Regard. 

From ike Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 

" The first of these lectures is a very entertaining * Litroduc- 
tion to Philosophy in general,' and the others unfold, step by 
step, in a style such as only Dr. Stirling can write, the ideas of 
rights in general, of property, of criminal jurisprudence. They 
furnish an exceedingly valuable contribution to philosophicid 
literature, and should be largely read in America, now that 
so much thought is directed towards the foundation-ideas of 
government" 

From the Journal of Mental Science, 

" These admirable lectures upon the Philosophy of Law are 
not given to the public for the first time in the present volume. 
Originally delivered before the Juridical Society of Edinburgh, 
they were published in the ' Journal of Jurisprudence ' in the 
four first months of the current year. From thence they passed 
into the pages of the ' Journal of Speculative Philosophy,' and 
are at the present time, we have reason to believe, being re- 
printed in book form in St. Louis, Missouri. ... It is satisfac- 
tory to find one work which is really valuable, highly thought 
of — to find that a book, which is in every way admirable, has a 
real marketable value, and has found favour in the eyes of pub- 
lishers both in this country and in America. . . . Further, in 
the work before us Dr. Stirling * falls foul ' of Whewell, and 
shows not only his ignorance of German, but his incapacity for 
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the criticism of Hegel, which he so gratuitously undertook ; and, 
at the same time, he deals summarily with Mr. W. B. Smith, 
who thought to prove that Hegel had attempted to ' establish 
the calculus on a new and very inadequate basis.' ... As against 
Whewell, he is vindicating Hegel against a mistaken belief that 
the great German had really tried to throw discredit upon New- 
ton's law of gravitation, and on the mathematical proof of 
Kepler's laws in the 'Frincipia;' and that, as correcting the 
errors of Mr. W. B. Smith, he is vindicating the mekhphysical 
position of Hegel in reference to the calculus, and that every- 
where and always he is simply philosophical, . . . The mistake 
which has been made by Whewell, Smith, and the rest is just 
this : Hegel never did profess to find fault with any one received 
physical principle ; he neither thought of substituting a mathe- 
matical proof of Kepler's laws for that which had been offered 
by Newton, nor did he think of attempting to establish a calculus 
upon a new basis. . . . His work was not with physics as 
physics, but with metaphysics as such. . . . His objections are 
never mathematical, always metaphysical . . . The incom- 
petence of such men as WheweU and Smith to deal with the 
questions which Hegel had in hand to answer is remarkable, and 
is pointed out with much skill and intense force of reason and 
expression in these most able vindications. No vindications 
could be more satisfactory. 

"... We may say that one of Dr. Stirling's greatest merits 
is his admirable power of statement of creeds. Nothing could 
be better than his statement of the contents of Kant, contained 
in his article in the October number of the * Fortnightly Review' 
('Kant refuted by dint of muscle '). Here, in the first of these 
lectures upon the philosophy of law, we have equally good ac- 
counts of Kant and Hegel in their relation to each other. These 
statements, which only extend over a couple of pages, are the 
rich results of years of labour. ... In no relation does the con- 
sciousness of Dr. Stirling's power force itself more resolutely 
upon us than in connection with these pithy expressions. . . . 
Hence we have that marvellous system, which is so admirably 
rendered by Dr. Stirling in these lectures into the most compact 
and crowded English. . . . One thing we wonder at, and that 
is how Dr. Stirling has been able to convey so much in so little. 
• . . We fear that we have done but scant justice to Dr. Stir* 
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ling's very admirable work which lies before ns. . . . We hope 
that we have said enough to convince our readers that this work 
is worthy of the most careful attention and untiring study. . . . 
We must here quit the subject with an expression of our deep 
sense of indebtedness to Dr. Stirling for work which he alone in 
this country, nay, even in Germany itself, was capable of doing. 
That it has been done with care, with thorough metaphysical 
ability, and with genius, we are happy to be able to report, as 
we were previously prepared to expect. Dr. Stirling is our 
greatest — almost our only great metaphysician." 

Tdegritphed to Scotsman by its London Correspondent, 

" Dr. Hutchison Stirling's new work was published to-day. . . . 
This chapter, though a short one, is very incisive. . . . Each 
point of attack is taken up successively, and vigorously assailed. 
. . . Here the renowned Hegelian philosopher appears in his 
might, and the manner in which he lays about him is indicative 
of the intellectual giant in the world of metaphysics." 



LONDON: LONGMANS & CO., Patebnostbb Row. 
V. 

ADDEESS ON MATEEIALISM. 

From the NewccLsiU Chronicle. 

"The students of philosophy who are familiar with that 
profound work, The Secret of Hegd, will be pleased with a 
brochure just issued by Blackwood & Sons, being an Address 
to Medical Students on ' Materialism,' etc. It contains, be- 
sides much beautiful writing, one of the most acute and power- 
ful assaults upon the Darwinian hypothesis of ' Natural Selec- 
tion ' which has yet been published." 

2 N 
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VI. 

Eighth Edition, Crovm Sw, Price 6a. 

SOHWEGLER'S HANDBOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

From the London Review, 

" Those who are acquainted with the other works of Dr. Stirling 
^ill be disposed to congratulate Schwegler on falling into such 
good hands. It will be difficult to mention any one in England 
so well versed in the philosophy of Germany, from Leibnitz to 
Hegel, as the translator of this Handbook. Dr. Stirling is also 
a man of independent thought, fearless judgment, and a meta- 
physical appetite, that enjoys with the keenest relish the heavy 
and somewhat unpalatable systems of German speculation. The 
subtleties of thought and expression in which Berlin professors 
delight are quite to our translator's taste. ... It would be hard 
to praise the Handbook too highly, and we hope to hear that 
within a short period it has taken the place of Lewes and 
Renouvier in the hands of our young philosophical student." 

From the Glasgow Daily Herald, 

" We should hardly call a book of this character here by such 
a modest name as a ' Handbook,' because handbooks, especially 
handbooks of philosophy, are generally of the most meagre and 
trashy description. The student, however, will find this little 
history of three hundred and forty pages crammed full of infor- 
mation, systematised, and clearly expounded by a mind that 
took in the whole range of philosophy at a glance. . . . Dr. 
Stirling, whom we do not now hesitate to call the ablest 
metaphysical writer we have in Scotland, says that to the 
student of philosophy Dr. Schwegler's History is indispensable ; 
and we believe he is correct. We do not know any other work 
where such a comprehensive view of the long life of philosophy, 
from Thales to Hegel, is to be found." 
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Prom the Courant, 
*' Mr. Stirling has done good aervice to the student of philo- 
sophy by translating Dr. Schwegler*s admirable and excellent 
little Handbook." 

Prom the " Revival of Philosophy,*'' by Dr. Inglahy. 
" Schwegler's * Handbook * is not only indispensable, but suffi- 
cient. . . . The annotations by Dr. Stirling are fully as im- 
portant as the text of the work, and are almost of equal bulk. 
. . . Apart from Hegel, that splendid work (the 'Secret of 
Hegel*) affords the only trustworthy £nglish commentary of 
Kant," 

Prom "Pedagogics as a System" by Professor Rosenkranz. 
" The Germans are fortunate, in consequence of their philoso- 
phical criticism, in the production of better and better text- 
books, among which may be mentioned Schwegler's * History of 
Philosophy.'" 

Prom ike Chronicle, 
*'It is a history of philosophy in the ordinary sense, written 
with extreme accuracy and clearness, and with wonderful power 
of condensation. Zeller*8 ' Histoiy of Greek Philosophy ' is too 
masterly a book to contain much that is superfluous : still the 
earlier part of Schwegler's volume contains in substance nearly 
all that is important in Zeller, except the references and illus- 
trations. . . . His translation abounds in vigour and liveliness, 
which is quite wanting in the very imperfect version of Mr. 
Seelye. Schwegler's text does not stand in much need of anno- 
tation. Still the remarks which Dr. Stirling has appended are 
useful in bringing Schwegler's results side by side with the con- 
clusions of writers popular in England ; and they may certainly 
claim the merit of thorough insight into the points at issue. " 

Prom the Oxford University Herald. 
** The circumstances narrated, the facts reproduced, the inci- 
dents compiled, and the conclusions deduced, are suggestive of 
historical research and descriptive powers on the part of the 
writer of a high order. Dr. Stirling's translation and annotations 
are a valuable addition to the standard works of the classical 
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library, and our only desire in speaking cautiously of the work 
is that the talented translator may be induced to reproduce the 
rendering of ' The History of Philosophy * in a more elaborate 
form." 

Prom the Aberdeen Free Press and Buchan News. 

" This is a good translation of an admirable book. . . . Avoid- 
ing the lengthened criticisms in which Lewes frequently indulges, 
Schwegler is able to devote more space to the historical and ex- 
pository part of the subject, and consequently, except in the case 
of the English schools, his delineation of the system of any philo- 
sopher is generally fuller and more minute, and his exposition 
more detailed than the corresponding one in Lewes. We might 
point to the account of the philosophy of Spinoza as a good ex- 
ample of the author's singularly lucid manner in portraying an 
important systenL" 

Prom the Morning JoumdL 

" Its careful and intelligent peinisal must prove of very great 
service to any one just entering upon the noblest of all studies. 
. . . This German Handbook deserves all the merit assumed for 
it by the translator, in respect of its clearness, fulness, and con- 
nectedness. . . . The annotations at the close of the volume by 
the translator are both elucidatory and controversial, and throw 
considerable light on the early schools of philosophy.*' 

Prom the Saturday Review, 

** Dr. Hutchison Stirling himself is neither a confused thinker 
nor an obscure writer. An essay which he has lately published 
on De Quincey and Coleridge shows an intelligence clear of all 
fog, and a power of direct and forcible exposition. . . . His account 
of the mode, half -conscious, half-unconscious, in which Coleridge 
lapsed into his appropriation of another's thoughts and words, 
is a really fine piece of pyschological tracery. So in the little 
volume which is -now before us. Dr. Stirling has appended 
some fifty or sixty pages of annotations, which, taken by them- 
selves, will be found very interesting and original readiii^." 

Pram the British Quarterly Review. 
" Enough is done to enable us to endorse Dr. Stirling's verdict, 
that Schwegler's is at once the fullest and the shortest^ the 
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deepest and the easiest, the most trustworthy and the most 
elegant compendinm that exists in either Grerman or English.** 

Prom the Westminster Review, 

"Schwegler's is the best possible * Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy,* and there could not possibly be a better translator 
of it than Mr. Stirling : it is rarely, indeed, that a person of such 
qualifications will be good enough to translate." 

From the British Controversialist, 

** This translation is fluent, readable, and thoroughly English, 
although it retains the clasp and grasp of the original German. 
. . . The annotations as a whole form a body of powerful con- . 
troversial cidversaria to the positive school of speculative writers.** 



VII. 

In Crown 8w, Price 5«. 

JERROLD, TENNYSON, AND MACAULAY, 

WITH OTHER CRITICAL ESSAYS. 

Prom the Edinbwgh Courant, 

** Br. Hutchison Stirling has for some time past been known 
and recognised as a thoroughly matured and competent philo- 
sophical thinker and critic, but he has not hitherto come before 
the public as a contributor to general literature. In the volume 
before us, he therefore presents himself in a new light ; and 
although it is true that once a metaphysician, always a meta- 
physician, and that whether in criticism of politics, or histoiy, 
or poetry, the metaphysician, if true to himself, must criticise 
upon philosophical principles, and after a philosophical method, 
yet, in appearing as a popular essayist, he must exhibit other, 
and, if commoner, not less indispensable, qualities ere he can 
be said to have won his spurs in literature. The collection of 
Essays here gathered together and republished, shows that Dr. 
Stirling is possessed of many of these qualities. The writer who 
can read the Secret of Hegel, also evidently possesses the recep- 
tivity and sensitiveness to poetic gifts and graces which a critic 
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of poets and poetry requires. He is full of fervour, and appre- 
ciative of the most delicate traceries which we owe to the poet's 
imaginatiou. . . . The admirers of Tennyson owe a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Stirling for the finely discriminative and 
thoughtful criticism with which the Essay on the Poet-Laureate 
is replete. . . . The essayist shows himself capable of judging 
Macaulay's real capacities, which were certainly great, fairly 
and without prejudice ; and we know not, amid the multitude of 
writings about the historian, where to find anything that can 
surpass this essay for genuine insight into the heart of Macaulay, 
and for appreciation of his eminent gifts. It is a fine specimen 
of philosophical criticism, that seizes the inner principles of the 
subject discussed, criticising from the heart outwards, as from 
a centre to the circumference, and not from the waistcoat in- 
wards. . . . We recommend this volume heartily as a collec- 
tion of most able essays, full of fine criticism, distinguished 
by genuine philosophical power, to all our readers." 

From the Edinburgh Daily Review, 

«The graceful and perspicuous writing, the refined poetical 
taste, the keen practical eye, the profoundly solemn reverence 
and simple faith which characterise these papers. ... It would 
not be easy to choose between these two in point of mere interest. 
That on Macaulay is perhaps the more valuable, inasmuch as 
a fair estimation of Macaulay is rarer at present than a due 
meed of praise to Tennyson. . . . But this paper on Macaulay 
aspires to be much more than a mere stringing together neat 
sentences of just criticism. It tries — and the field, we fancy, is 
virgin soil — to take the man as he was, and to ask how he came 
to be such : to trace in him a development of the spirit which 
pervades history. . . . The Essay on Tennyson is in a different 
strain. The critic is not sunk — far from it ; his comparisons of 
our Laureate with Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats are keen-eyed 
and felicitous in the extreme ; but the devoted admirer finds less 
room for his critical faculty to play. The style changes with 
the thought : it becomes more resonant, figurative, and solemn." 

From the Perthshire JoumdL 
** This volimie is a book for all with any literary culture or 
enthusiasm. Not one of mere superficial or external criticism. 
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bat penetratiDg, subtle, incisive, it is pre-eminently a book of 
ideas, from which no one can rise without recognising that, while 
he has been wandering in the pleasure-paths of easy literature, 
he has at the same time had a compagnon de voya^ge, who has 
told him many profound truths, and who has left him with his 
intellect braced and sharpened. . . . The mind of the powerful, 
far-seeing, deeply-piercing critic is stamped on every page of the 
Essay on Macaulay. . . . The Essay on Tennyson is dictated by 
a spirit of intense admiration and love— not the less finely critical, 
however, for that. . . . Br. Stirling's portraiture of Macaulay is 
wonderfully true ; he almost startles us by the way in which he 
seems to see through him." 

From the Scotsman, 
** These essays are all written in a style so transparent, that 
we do not remember of a paragraph that seemed to demand 
a second reading for the sake of being understood, though 
many of them, for other reasons, did solicit more than one 
reading. The style is really a clear, forcible, often elegant, 
English style, and is generally the vehicle of a weighty meaning. 
Dr. Stirling has evidently tried to understand thoroughly what 
he was to criticise. Finding fault for its own sake, or for the 
sake of mere smartness, and the pleasure of saying a biting, 
scornful thing, lies far out of his way. Guided by a right, if 
rather stem, moral purpose, he has done his work, mastering it 
completely, even to details, and never pretending to knowledge 
which he has not done his utmost to attain, and has not attained 
in so far as severe industry, rare logical acuteness, and a ready, 
capacious memory for details, have rendered attainment possible. 
Without a very remarkable memoiy, he could not have dropped 
into their proper places such apt quotations, and cited regidarly 
facts and principles so pertinent to the purposes of illustration, 
collation, and contradiction. He keeps, for the most part, a firm 
hold of principles — as it was to be expected a writer of his great 
philosophic powers and proclivities would do — but he certainly 
works in about them a sort of mosaic of nicely adjusted illustra- 
tive or ornamental details, which, to most reflective readers, wiU 
seem both curious and surprising. . . . The Essay on Tennyson 
is a criticism of the works of this greatest of living poets, con- 
ceived in a spirit of intense sympathy and warm appreciation > 
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and, to the best <^ our knowledge and belief, no estimate haa 
yet appeared so exhanstive, so just) and at the same time so high, 
of the productions of Alfred Tennyson's genius." 

From, the Examiner. 

** The first essay is a pleasing tribute to the memory of frank, 
generous, kindly Douglas Jerrold, than whom it would be 
difBcult to find a man whose loss was more regretted by his 
friends of the literary guild. Dr. Stirling's estimate of Douglas 
Jerrold's writings is, we think, a correct one. . . . There is a 
logical accuracy and a clearness of diction in the style of Dr. 
Stirling which many of our essayists would do well to imitate." 



VIII. 

Tn Orovfn Svo, Price 6s. 

BURNS IN DRAMA. 

TOOBTHEB WITH 

SAVED LEAVES. 

From the Liverpool Mercury, 

" The dramatic sketch of Bums is a powerful piece of writ- 
ing, thoroughly unique of its kind in the English language, and 
managed throughout with the highest literary skilL The Scotch 
especially, as introduced in the different scenes, is perfect." 

From the Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 

" A vein of broad humour runs through much of the dialogue^ 
and the resources of the vernacular dialect are used to good 
purpose, while in his use of incident as well as of language, the 
author exhibits much skill in the production of picturesque 
effects. . . . This * drama ' certainly displays a variety of 
powers of a very high order on the part of its writer." 
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Fnym the Liverpool Weekly AUnon, 
** The first and largest piece, which gives its name to the book, 
is a careful study of the character of Bums. ... A note at 
the end sketches the principal traits of the man, with an insight 
which makes it well worth the attention of all the lovers of the 
poet." 

From the Aikenceum, 

" It is a powerful study of character. . . . Some of these 
(Saved Leaves), like Ogrebabe, the Body-Snatcher, are very 
grim." 

From the GaUoway Gazette, 

"Some of the productions are remarkable for their origin- 
ality, thought, and gracefulness of expression. * The Ballad 
of Merla,' ' Belshazzar's Feast,* 'Venetian Madeline,' 'The 
Sleeping Beauty,' all stamp the author as a talented and 
original writer." 

From the Dumfries Courier, 

"Poetic feeliug is manifested everywhere. . . . The 
Welsh articles are interesting, the social articles reveal a keen 
eye and a manly tone, and the story of the dissecting-room is 
sensational enough to satisfy even a palled appetite." 

From the British Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. Stirling takes up the great Scotch poet, and unfolds to 
us the phases of his character through the medium of a play. 
. . . Powerfully and graphically painted." 

From the Dvmdee Advertiser. 

" This racy and refreshing little volume. . . . containing 
some exquisite papers." 

From the Northern Ensign. 

" Here the man lives before us ; the life becomes articulate. 
This sketch presents by much the best idea of the personality of 
Bums with which we are acquainted, because its dramatic form 
gives at once what is most deep and versatile in the nature of 
the man, and the true aroma and atmosphpre of his outward 
life. The character of Bums himself, his joviality and fits of 
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melancholy, his heart-burnings and haughty indifference, his 
tenderness and devil-may-care, shine out before us along with 
his associates of twenty years, his patrons and cronies, his butts 
and bores, Ainslie and Kankine^ Jean and Luath, the impres- 
sive Hornbook, the insufferable Blair. Nor could anything 
more exactly express the nature of the man on its serious side 
than the words put into his mouth, — * I dare sin, but I dare not 
lie ; * or on the other side the words (when his wife has -sung 
*My Nannie, O '), * Ay, ye may weel clap your hands, Ainslie. 
A finer singer — or a finer song — weel, we'll no praise oursels.' 
Trust one canny Scotchman to find out in another that affecta- 
tion of being vain, which is three parts affectation and one part 
real vanity. The author's faculty is unique for insinuating 
himself into these half-conscious moods, and turning them 
inside out ; all of which is much helped, and often suggested, by 
his strong sense of humour. ... In * Sleeping Beauty * we 
have another phase of the same fact, the Spirit of Grace, like 
the moonlight in Turner's 'Dudley,' struggling with the des- 
potism of trade, and the influence of modem competition, cant, 
and rascality. The moral purpose of the volume is at its high- 
est in this noble prose poem. But we have a quaint variety of 
it in the article on ladies' full dress, which is a delightful union 
of dexterous argument with sound sense. In point of general, 
literary merit, the book is superior to anything Dr. Stirling has 
published. The most perfect in form and most original of the 
poetical pieces are the * Universal Strike ' and * I am That I 
am,' which we take to be the most luminous piece of metaphy- 
sical poetry in existence. * Venetian Madeline ' and Belshazzar's 
Feast' are rich in Venetian colour and Oriental sumptuous- 
ness. But all have a poetical individuality, and an imagina- 
tive grasp which enables us to indorse the opinion expressed 
of the author's first prose work, that his powers in this direc- 
tion were sufficient * to stock an aviary of popular poets.' " 

Post Card from W. T. Harris, LL.D., Editor of The Western^ 
of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy , Superintendent 
of Public Schools, etc., St. Louis. 

**Oct 29, 1878.--I read through Burns in Drama, night 
before last, beginning it at 9 p.m., and finishing it at 4 A.M., 
reading slowly and making references to the Cydopcedia and 
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to my copy of Bums as I went along. I was intensdy inter- 
ested in it. It beats any biography, or even Carlyle's famous 
Essay on Bums. I am writing a notice of the book to-night" 

From the Rev, Joseph Taylor Ooodsir. 

" I qnite agree with W. T. H. in his conclusions. Having 
read Carlyle's essay again on purpose, I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is all the difference between his representation 
and yours that there is between a plain daguerrotype and a first- 
rate stereoscopic view. The details, too, are admirable ; exgr,^ 
the duel between the 'High Kirk Orator and the Poet'*' 

Prom, Dr. William Veitch, Author of the Clarendon Press 

Treatise on the Greek Verb. 

" I rejoice that there is ' a Scot abroad,' xat ^vvtrhg xai 

ffUi^^cav. It would be humane and patriotic to subscribe a trifle 

to send a few of our little big men to the New Country to relume 

* the sacred fire.' " 

Prom the Journal of Speculalive Philosophy, 

** This small volume, from the dlBtinguished author of * The 
Secret of Hegel,' will prove of unusual interest to those who 
have read his philosophical writings. His intense, fiery style, 
his profound absorption in his theme, his amazing gifts at de- 
scription of subtle psychological processes, rendered his book 
on Hegel what the Germans call an * epoch-making ' one. He 
seizes the reader's attention from the start, and holds it by his 
power to throw the interest of personal adventure into his por- 
trayal of the struggles and disappointments incident to discover- 
ing the thought of a great philosopher. . . . Dr. Stirling is 
certainly the most successful of philosophers in his literary pre- 
sentation of the steps of philosophic experience. This has been 
realised by a multitude of old and of young who have read his 
books. These persons will welcome the * Saved Leaves ' as a 
desired completion to the biography of a true man, who has 
laboured, with no mean success, to become man — the generic 
type, to realise his race. . . . Most of the scenes of the first 
three acts would make a lively impression on the stage. The 
fourth and fifth acts follow the life ef Bums into rioher, nobler 
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developments, bat which cannot be presented with adequate 
stage effects because of their intemality. . . . The characters 
are portrayed in a few masterly strokes, showing the very 
essence of their hmnanity. . . . No essay on Bums, or biography 
of him, gives such vivid pictures of the man as does this ' drama.' " 



From PaJtrick Proctor Alexander^ Esq^ M,A., author of ** Moral 
Cautatum," "MiUandOarlyle," **Life of Alexander Smith,*' dec. 

" As to the bleaching-green scene, I have no doubt it was 
pretty well just that that did take place.*' 



From J. Soot Eendersm, Esq., of " Qlohe " and " World," inc., dec 

''I do not think, in all the innumerable contributions to 
Bums literature, I ever met anything that is at once so truth- 
fully characteristic, so pre-Raphaelitically realistic, so to speak, 
and yet so discriminative of the best ideal tendencies of the 
man and poet both. You have lived yourself into his central 
individuality — ^if I may say so. . . , This notice is to the 
point, and expresses what I felt most strongly about the Bums 
— you have restored to us the very personality of the man." 



From. Mr. Cupples. 

" * Bums in Drama * is, beyond question and opinion, masterly 
— a first-rate piece of work. It is thorough poetical representa- 
tion — sets the man there — enters into him and all his surround- 
ings. Wilson, to my mind, is better than Carlyle on the subject 
But you do, I think, in far less space and few words, what he 
does with much oratory — and, besides that, you give what no 
one else haT given, to m€ at all events ; you reproduce and re- 
present, and also give touches that are absolutely clairvoyant 
In Bums's case these have a peculiar value, for to understand 
and appreciate him, personality is first, indispensable, essential 
'Sleeping Beauty' is exquisitely well done ; it reminds me of 
Shelley when he is at his best. . . . The descriptive touches 
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throughout the volume are often exquisite, always indicative of 
unusually accurate observation as regards Nature, still more so 
where any human concern is involved, «.^., ' tJiere are men work- 
ing on a hull ; you see the hammer f sJl — soundless — but with an 
echo,* as ' the steamer * passes with this one hearer amidst a 
babbling crowd of Glasgow Dotan-the-vfoter, The pictures of 
Wales are uncommonly full of such graphic touches. . . . 
* Ogrebabe ' is a very powerful sketch, but not pleasant to read 
of a night. The allegorical, or rather the sjrmbolical and hiero- 
glyphic force of meaning in * Aihai/ and in the various poems, 
is of a quality that places them far above mere off-hand estimate 
by journalists." 



From the late Douglas Jerrold, 

" I was very much struck with the peculiar freshness and 
vigour of your first paper (the Novelist, etc.) ; it had thought 
and sinew in it^*' 



Prom Janttary Searle, author of **Ltfe of Ebenezer Elliot" <fcc., <fec. 

"It is a graceless office, however, to find faulty especially 
where there is so much to admire. I think the reader will 
agree with me that ' Merla ' is full of nature and beauty, and 
that it is woven in the woof of genius and poetry. It contains 
sea-pictures and sea- voices, such as one does not often find in 
literature." 

From the late George GUfUan, 

'* I am reading your * Leaves' with continued interest : 'Ariel ' 
is a piece of genuine poetic beauty." 



Edinburgh : OLIVER and BOYD. 
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EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL TESTIMONIALS, &a 



Pr<m ProftuoT ZeUer, of Berlin* 

** All that I have read o! the philosophical writings of Mr. 
James Hutchison Stirling has convinced me that their author 
is distinguished not only by a comprehensive and thorough 
knowledge of ancient and modem philosophy, but also by an 
accurate understanding and appreciation of its import and 
history, as well as by a clear, animated, and universally intelli- 
gible style in the statement of it." 

From ProfMsor Erdmann, of HaJUt, 

** That his knowledge of philosophy as a whole is not restricted 
to Kant and Hegel, has been demonstrated by him in the anno- 
tations with which he has adorned his translation of Schwegler*s 
* Handbook ' . . . Every word that seems not to breathe 
the greatest esteem for Stirling is wrongly read, and must be 
replaced by another at choice*" 

Prom the late Professor Uebertoeg, of Kdnigsherg. 

** Through my colleague, Rosenkranz, who bears you in mind 
with great recognition, I became acquainted with the first edition 
of your translation of the introduction — generally acknowledged 
to be excellent in its kind — ^by which Schwegler, too early lost 
to us by a premature death, rendered an inestimable service to 
the study of the history of philosophy. The speedy demand for 
a second edition testifies to the approbation which this useful 
book finds in your country also. The completion of the notes 
in your second edition enhances the interest of the work. . . , 
It affords me, too, great satisfaction to see a system so complete 
in its kind as is the system of Hegel, made by you more acces- 
sible to the English mind." 
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From Professor Rosenkranz, of K&mgsberg. 

"James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., marks an important 
tnming-point in the history of English philosophy. Provided 
with that most solid knowledge which only the study of positive 
science can supply, he has made himself master, at the same 
time, and in a rare degree, of all the speculative problems of the 
deepest thinkers. It would be exceedingly one-sided to call him 
an Hegelian, for the simple reason that he has, with less pre- 
judice, more clearly and more deeply comprehended, and more 
luminously expounded, the worth and the warrant of the He- 
gelian philosophy than has hitherto been accomplished in Eng- 
land. Stirling nowhere belies the true English spirit that is 
directed to reality and fact. In his celebrated work, 'The 
Secret of Hegel,' he makes it prominent in this respect, there- 
fore, that, not the abstract, but the 'concrete universal' con- 
stitutes the principle of his speculation. And in this, too, is he 
equally national, that with free mastery of the object, he can 
dispense with the scholastic form, which, at the same time, he 
perfectly well knows how to handle, and can illustrate the 
boldest thoughts with brilliancy and humour. His vigorous 
polemic against Hamilton is a remarkable example of the 
higher criticism, which, with the advantage of his universal 
standpoint, he is enabled to exercise. Instead of translating 
Schwegler's 'History of Philosophy,* its excellence of execu- 
tion notwithstanding, he might have done as well, and perhaps 
still better, had he given us his own composition; as is evi- 
denced by the ample critical annotations which he has added 
to this useful work." 



From Ralph Waldo Emerson^ Esq, 

"I have never seen any modem British book (refers to 
'Secret of Hegel') which appears to me to show such com- 
petence to analyse the most abstruse problems of the science, 
and, much more, such singular vigour and breadth of view in 
treating the matter in relation to literature and humanity. It 
exhibits a general power of dealing with the subject, which, I 
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think, must compel the attention of readers in proportion to 
their strength and sabtlety. One of the high merits of the 
book is its healthy moral perceptions. ... If there can 
be any question when such an incumbent can be found, I shall 
be glad to believe that Intellectual and Moral Science is richer 
in masters than I have had opportunity to know. .... 
Schwegler came at last. I found on trial that I too could 
read it, and with growing appetite. I could at least appreciate 
well enough the insight and sovereignty of the annotations, and 
the consimmiate address with which the contemporary critics 
and contestants are disposed of with perfect comity, yet with 
effect. . . . The essays I have carefully read. The analysis 
of Macaulay is excellent. The ' Coleridge ' painful, though, I 
fear, irrefutable. . . . The 'Tennyson' is a magnificent 
statue — the first adequate work of its kind — ^his real traits and 
superiorities rightly shown. ... I never lose the hope that 
you will come to us at no distant day, and be our king in 
philosophy." 

From Thomas Carlyht Esq. 

" To whatever I have said of you already, therefore, I now 
volunteer to add, that I think you not only the one man in 
Britain capable of bringing Metaphysical Philosophy, in the 
ultimate, German or European, and highest actual form of it, 
distinctly home to the understanding of British men who wish 
to understand it, but that I notice in you further, on the moral 
side, a sound strength of intellectual discernment, a noble valour 
and reverence of mind, which seems to me to mark you out as 
the man capable of doing us the highest service in ethical 
science too; that of restoring, or of decisively beginning to 
restore, the Doctrine of Morals to what I must ever reckon its 
one true and everlasting basis (namely, the divine or tupra- 
sensual one), and thus of victoriously reconciling and rendering 
identical the latest dictates of modem science with the earliest 
dawnings of wisdom among the race of men. This is truly my 
opinion." 



